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•^FOREWORD - ' • \ - ) ' . 

rA€ Coi%e; /f BibUographk.Handbook is;p;ubHshed.as a eoopei ative undcr- 
Council foJMhe AdvancememS')f Small Colleges (GASC) arid the 
tRIC Clearinghouse on Higher Educati9i1y1t b offered as part of the Qouiicirs 
service to the small, private, indepe,na>.4)t,' foUr-yoer collegl' and jher^fore 
focuses quite specifically, as Dr. Askew mUke^ clear, bri the^cerfs df that 
particular segment Af higher education as reflected in the respoiiVs to a survey 
, conducted by the Council. '/ , ' \ ■ 

Dr. Askew's past experience and present affiliation combine to\ake him 
especially alert to t^e type of information most useful to the gidmitilstrators 
^o;t .small colleges, ^e has .taught at a number offrmafi oolleges. and formerly 
served as Associate Dcfan for Undergraduate Studi]E!y;at. the National College 
ot EducaOonMn EvanSton, Illinois, He is currently Prof eSsor of History, at Gor- 
don College in Wenham, Ma.ssachu sects, a member college of thfe Council. 

•Dr Askew's preparauon of Handbook was made possible by a Small Proiects 
Grarft from the^OfQce of Education: U.S.^Department bf HeaM,. Edqcation. 
and Wellare, apd that support -is here'gratefully acknowledged. The-Councii's 
apprecijjftion is also due ^othe ERIC ClearingJjotrSe Higher Education for 
-the. etjiting oi the origihai; manuscript, preparation of separate subject and 
author indexes, and— not .least— for sharing generously in the costs of mtblife- 

tion. ■ • ; . j" '.■ ' ■ ■ 

■ '■ I / ^ :■■ • • ■■, : ^ . ■ .. ' ■ 

^ /• ■ ■) Roger J.;Voskuyl ' *" v ^ 

\ / ' ' Executive Direclbl- ■ ' ' " . 

. ■ . " Cbunci! for the Advancement oflSmail Colleges 
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PREFACE 



•ThisbiWiographjjiienVcd 
uon. Th6- accel^ating.teas^ m recent, years bPliteratu.re pcrtainintr io all 

;ects of tiigher educAtbn h^s. fnAde if difficult for the already overwc ' 
admitustrator in tfieJ^A^lf 'instiputfon to keep abfea^f materials relev. 
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orked 

^ „ „, ...auituuuu lo Keep aofeast ot materials relevant to 

- the is^ues^l^e faces. Wf/il, fhfe various general^biWiographies on higher education. 
.« ^|Hb''shedM^n tfie^^/ half-dcyzen years have partially met the need, and the 
■ UXi ' r Higher'Education hasprepared'a tiumber- of useful 

, . WiblrographiG revi^s on selected -topics, no comprehensive btMiography fociis- 
• »'Jng on thet small college has bem available. This coix^pilation purposes to 'fill ' 
that gap for maier.iali published'fnbm 1965 through 1971. " ' / , ' 

The ba^is for:selectin*g ejntries is as -foUows:^'l) books, articles, dissertations, 
and.9.ther doflumems^ tlm^are about the sm'dJ} colleges; (2) selected books. «rci- 
• cles, dissertatujns, and 'bther documents that are not directed solelvlt the smail 
^. college but IrSld applicability in ai-ea.s. where pubHcations devoted to the small 
_ . • institution are scant. In this latter categoj)^ can be fou^d sucfi-topics as long- 

• ' TS^^''""^'"^^''"'^'^^"'''°^'>''^^'"'^'^'>'^'"'''^'""'"stration^^ 

ot tha^compilatiqn has been on scope^pf ma.terials available, not lengthV analysis 
. ot e,vei\ entry.''' . ■ ' ^ ■ . ^' „ \ ' 

\Vhilelh(?brblibgraphy necessarily provides a survey of'researJh stucl^-s con- ' 

• ducted yn .small colleges from 1 965 through 197 1 , as a handbook for adminis^ 
' ' objeytive is broader. Ih 1968 the Courfcil for the Advancement of 

J»n4alK^ollegesr conducted a suVvey jrsking thb. presidents of its member institu- 
tions^o.rank. their priorities for receiving assistance ^in the advancement^of 
- ; /their campuses. Tht materials' included in t^jis bibliography reflect the need? 

at .the, presidents expressed in chat survey. In addition, to ensure suitability ' 
r m the selection of items, an editorial committee reviewed the bibliography iii 
^ ^fjrogress. Several kinds of materials have been deemphasized; t^iese include 
narrative uistituiional histories; institutional self-studies, and general wirings * 
on t ie. ;^outh counterculture.. .. ■ >• \A 

Oh the ^^'hoIe, only those documents which "are readily availabfe havellen 
mcludea m the approximately 575. entries. Fugitiv/ documents that -are Li 

• ^^"^f'b'f for duplication have generally been oinitt^:dv. A^y listings out of print 

■ ^should be obtaii^le through inter-foundation or inter-liffrar) loan. Out of ^ 
— .v.. ^ ...':e-,ved, ISI ha-,e bser. chossr^ (or the bibliog- 
raphy. The.se an ED number ^nd are ihdexed^in the NatioiTal fhstitute 
ot r ducation S monthly volume., Researc1i i7i Education. Readers who wish to order' 
.ugh^ocumen;s should, write, to the ERIC Document Reproduction Service. 
Post 0%e.Dra>er Q^Bdtlifesda, Maryla.,M 2.00J4. -When ordering,' specifO the 
^J^'^f -.jf^'P^^e^^'^^Ptefi, docunients are available in both microfiche ' 
(MF) and hard/phptG).copy<FlC).-All microfiche titles cost.$0.65; hard/photocopy " 
r^product.io;i costs $3.29 per one hundred (100) pages or any segment thereof. ' 
i'aymentmuSt.akojmpj^riy ordefi of less tlian $10.00. ,. ■ ' 

^ All th^;dissertations listed in, the .bib}ibgl-aphy are ^bstrac-ted in Dissertatitm 
Abstracts Mcmak^nal. Over 1700 dissertatiorr studies were investigated wi^ 1^9 
berng selected for inclu^loh. Most'of/hese» asj^ availaljle for purchasJon a 
uniform fee basiS, enherjn microfilt/copy for $4.00 or xerographic cpj^for 
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$10.00. Readers wh'o desire to obtain a copy of a dissertation should include* - 
^ the order ^idendficadon number of" the dissertation and write to Dissntatiofi * 
^ Abstracts, fnternatiorial/ IJnW MiA oFiIms, P.O. Box ]^$4, Ann Arbor, - 

Michigan 48106. If the name of the institudon ^hich was the object of research • 
d6.es riot appear in an anrfotadon describing a dissertadon, it is because ^the 
name is not supplied in the n^ii^ciju^issertation Abstracts InternationaL 

For the purposes, of this ccWpil^n, a small college has been loosely defined 
as a tollege with fewer th^3^5(^fullum f * V' 

Most of the dissertadons lis^ in the bibliography aVe available in the cLsC 
office either for internal u;it or loan. ' ' ^ 
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OVERVIEW 

This annotated bibliography contains selected research specifically devoted 
4:0 srtiall colleges available frofii' 1956 through 197 1. Duryfig ^he last 6 years 
the viability "of fhe small, college has^qontinued Id concern irany educators. Most 
of the issues' relating to their concern are included in tl^e bibliography and 
^are highlighted here to indicate g^jieral trends in the literature. 

Among thf foremosrissues in tlie viability* of the small college is the rate. 
^ of student aJ^ssion and attrition. In one study every insdtution surveyed was 
judged to have inadequcUe stildent personnel and guidance programs. Another 
writer comments that improved testing programs are needed /along with a more 
s/stematic'irL-serviOe trainit^ for the personnel staff. 

Ill the matter of gover/iijnce, little evaluative research has been conducted 
comparing one system of governiuice to another. Trends show xhat boards (3f 
trustees increasingly reflecl the general population makeup. father'thaifS^rtain 
professional groups; and fa^Uip^ ate seeking more inHuence in decisioiiTnak- 

College faculties liave received a modest amount of research attention. Studjes 
have been performed about behavior patterns of professors who, teach where 
research is not emphasized, no graduate instrucdon tal^es place, and litde 
academic prestige is ascrihecL- Ibwas determined that collegj? teachers are frus- 
. trated over college bure?ivicracies and their own research aspirations. Rolt? strain 
among faculty by lack of research facilides, the pressure to publish, and no 
cbnsensiis about what is expected^of them as professors was reported. Also, 
there werfe similar pressures attendatnt .on deans, with \ih clear definition of 
what that office signifies. And finally^ the department chairmanship has not 
been^adequately researched. ' * ^ . 

While there is no identifiable pattern ^f reseaVch on students on church- 
related campuses from 4956 through 197 1, the role of students and the student 
•personnel sector of administratioil {;ias recdved the most reseaVch attentio^. 
Generally, findings indicate a high degree of congruence bet*ween/:pllege goals 
,and -the gOals for the jnstittition held by'enralied students;- and changes iri 
siudent cultural sophisticadon seem to be mfluenced more by. total college 
climate than byj/he extent of . extra-curricular participadon in cultural activides. 

Quesdons have been raised atjoul the ability of the traditional curricula,^ 
large^^• based qpon'predse ciisciplinary subunits, to meet cont^T43of;iry student' 
needs, ^^ore flexible curricilla -should b^ provided.that give'priorit/ to'the needs 
of studfe'^ts Pather than th^ research interests of faculty^ There, is also a n§ed 
for welNplanned^educarional goals combined^ with coudnuing review, analysis, 
and control of curricular development; with.such new departures as work-study, 
study abroad, and various , forms of, community involvement. 'In this regard, 
experimental models, should be rigorously tested, evaluated, and refined. 

New and varied approaches to le^Irning merit trial, particularly as the lecture 
method loses its appeal- for many undergraduates. An utiU^siral concept that 
received inore^jsing advocacy in the 60's is the library-college. One writer 
foresees a shift in libraries from a print ofientadon to a media orientation and 
adw)cates. the amalgamadon of all informadon services 'such a$ the computer 
center, bookstore, copy center, and audiovisual department under one library 




-^oof. Descriptions of , innovative programs, vary, and there is not enough hitvd 
daUi^analysis of program oiuconies. Some educators, believe innovative iiiterin- 
stitu'tional tnter^prises constitute one means for poll^ges to cui'taj' expenses.'by 
broadening current progi^^mS. ^ ' ' ♦ ^ v^' . • , ' » 

Sji^te fiscal stringency is the major administrative issue facing the small college 
in. the next-Secade, essayists '^uisist that institutional t^jectives must be *clear . 
and that only thojfe colleges can hope to exist that have set! ^defniitt goals and 
have carefully allocated resources to mej^t thejn. hi -this- regard, respcuisible 
leadership and competent management demand ihfor'mcd budgeting proce- 
dures;. and this' requires a planning and;.program budgeting system that' ties 
resource allocation'closely to institutional objectives arid je v alua ti on outcomes* 
Moreover, there is a need for'more efficient administration ancKnaTiag<^ii.ent , 
practices. Th^ small college president as. administvkor is a topic tl:^t has not 
been v\ejl research.eci; ' \ ' \ 

Ogly a handful c^researchers addressed themselVes directly "tp' long-range 
planning for the sm'Sr^ampus. In terms of accreditation, a firm-sen-se of mission 
Si^d competent presidential leadership proved to'be (ht mo^l important variables. 
in the planning'and implementatio\i that cu^inat.ed Vi accreditation. ' * 



■FORMAT .- . (. \ ■ ' ' ' • ■ • , 

\ r ■ ' * - * 

/-For the benefit of tnerreaders, 'separate^.^rithor and Subject iiitlexes^are pro- 
vided. The subject index (/oiitains key words that appear in thq, annotation Hn6 
is followed by^the approprialfe biblio^'^phic entry number/ JHe bibliography ^ 
itself is divided ointo t^v^Ive subject areas, as fqllows: .General Studies on the; 
SnriaU College* Curriculum and Philosophy of E4ucation;. Pedagogy, Teaching/ 
and Learning; Libraries and Learning Resources;' Faculty;^ Students; Govern- 
ance; Administration; Finance, Budgeting and Developmem; J-OQg-Range Plaii-' 
ning: 'Physical Facilities; I nterinstitutionaf Cooperation ;an(i^Gorfsorti'\ 



.G^eral Studies on l^he. Small College ^ 

1. ASKEV/, THOMAS A< *The LibeniJ Arts College Ena>untei:w Intellectual 
Change: A Comparative Study^ bf» Education at Knox and .Wyieaion *Col- 

, * leg(j>^s,Vlj537-1925/\Flir!b^ dissertation/ North western ^Un^^ 
» ' . Ordi-r No. 704. 3 16 -pp. , ; 

^ Compared are the reactions^of two mid western r^lrgious lilyeial arts i Jleges^ 
^ to the iiitellecrual ^and cultural cjhanges that s\iept across America in the - 
. •. latt^ 1 9i:h cendiry. Xhe study^concerned with the dynamics of institutional 
, stability ancj change,, examines the* effects . (^V philgsophkal shiTts and 
adniinistratiye styles op edutational objectives, curriculum^ and the canip^js 
ethos. By 1925, Knox -had Altered the liberal Christum stream and become p^ ^. 
largely secwlari/.ed, while Wheatoji perpetuated the ideal' of the classical"/""' 
college unified around an evangelical synthesis. • ^ ' ' 

2. Agsbci ATIQN OF AM^iRljcAN COLLEGJtS. The auirdi-^RidcU^^^^ College 
' in Aitipican Society. Washington: Association of Amveritniu Colleges. ED 047' 

, (. 654, 17 pp: ,\ \ ■ ^- ' ■ \r ' y . • . \ 

/ "^hat wijl Tbe lost to American society aijd the churches if the cHurch^- . 

' related colleges\^ sever their denomiiiatioflal tie.s?" Iticreased federal and 
' state support ofjhigher etduotUoh and. the expansion of public education ; 

h^ve contribute^^^to the crisis. To preserve the^diversity and independen(;e 
^ of higher educaticyi, these ^church-related collegjq:<i should continue to exer- * ^ 
cise. their pow^ jigairirt state-rsupported educatiou- . ^ ' 

• 3..ASTrN, ALEXANOEi^ AND LeE, CALVIN B. T. The Ijivisible Colleges: * 
A Profile ofSvmll, Private Colleges with LiiriiLed Resources. N^w. York: McGraw- . 
Hill Bo^ Cel., 1971: 146 pp. * ' i , ' i 

Claiming nhe invisible colleges as an, underutilized Educational resource, *\ 
the authd'rs'^identify 494 colleges'nvirk^ by'ol^'scurity and generally tight: " " 
ehing financial pressures. These colleges should receive pubhc subsidy, ^ 
not to rejDeat tl*ie ditlst mode], of prestigious schools, but to strengthen 
unique programs to service jess able or poorly prepared students. After 
cTi^tpters on history, administrative characteristics, student 'profiles, learn- ' 
ing environment, and tTie jmpjict of invisible colleges, ijytlffieroiis re^iom- 
' -mendations are given regarding the futiireof the sma-H college.' 

4. AVERILL,. LLOYD }fA Strategy for the:<Protestani Cd%^.. 'Philadelphia: 
' Westminster Press, 1966. 128 pp. 
^ - . " Writing ftom his' experience^ at 'Kalamazoo Cdjlege, Averill defends the * 

viafoilfty of the -religiously affiliated collie. After reviewing the essence - 
of/liberal edifcation, he ca/Is foV^n integration of learning and faith, ihfor- 
mation Wd vjju(^ at ,the rhilrch college. Education* must invplve both 
' ^ conapetence and conscience The chapters, *The Climate of Ei:i^edojnq!*\(fbr 
. ^ ^;s*:udefnts) and "The Climate of MiniJitry: Tl^ Role of the' Chapl^fn;v%aVe . 
i ' J3articujarly pertinent. \ ' \ ' * 
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'Seaarian' Higlier Eclira and thePubilc Interest. 



Journal of Higher Mi(^Uion 40 \Fchrm^ 19p9): 8,^-) 00. 
A church:related college -.is nol'' distingiiished> fVoni other cx>lkWs by-its 
■ sectariamsm, b;ut by it^relationship to the organixecj Christia'n ccjjyimunity. 
■ To qualay. for public funds, a cKurch-related college should meey rcqime- 
megt.s 'of^rejriqnal accreditation, freedoini(^f incjuiry for faculty and stu- 
clents, a^d^open admissions for students (>f any religion. ' 

6. BARNARD, JOHN. Fronr Evangrlisirrrtd Progt'essiuisjrr Ohniin C7)/{('gi\ 
'1866-1917. Colurnbus: Ohio St^ate^niversiiy Press^ 1969. 171 pp. ' 

More than an institutional histo^*y,' this^book eniphasize.s 'the motives for 
and the development of cha!|ge. at Oherlin Coljege. The prime, agents for 
change Were student des'ire and' representation on the faculty and bcrard 
of trustees by 'fon^ier students. Based on i'es^hrch in the sixtie.s, this book 
traces the shift from,a 19th-century classical college unified in the evangeli- 
f cal i(^eal to the libera? itagl socially sophisticated Oberlin of the 20ih centurv. 

7. BENDER, RICHARt) N., ed. The Churth-Reldted College Today: Anachronism 
or Opportunity? A sy^Tiposiiyii of pi^j^ers produced, by the Cmincil on, the 
Church-Related jgollege. N<ishville: United Metliodi.st Church Poard of 

, ETducatmn, 1971. 105 pp. ^ . \ ' ' 

The^e seven 'essays gr^ rnore concerned with 'Vh ether" and "why" than 
with "how to. '''They exfemine the chiirch-r^ated college from tfib view- 
points of the church, society., and 'the college iiself, concluding with a 
discussion of the role of tfj.ese institutions in the next decade. In the final 
paper. Bender emphasi^es^he church college as a learning community 
co?icerped with valuVpriented . educacion and individiiai creativity, He 
offers few suggestions for handling the financial f)i oblcms of church col- 
leges, but champions these institutions the most important alternative, 
to state-related, -tax-supported colleges. > ' / . 

8. BONH AM,.*G^:OJRGE W. N.^ Designs for Liberal Arts h^lleges, Workshop Con^ 
ferenotk to Fpster-Imiovatiori in Higher Edumtipn* Winter^Par^^s Colo.: Union 
for Research anti Experirrfentation in*riighe*r Education, 1966. ED Ol4 

r 305, 82 pp. ^ / • ^ ^\ ' \^ 

After general f^'marks 'pn' innovations in education over the years, rep- 
' resentatives of six new liberal arts colleges^ describe the programs of their 
institutions. Bonham outlines a **beachhead college" .whh flexible enroll- 
ment lasting from a few v;eeks to a yeav. He compliments Hampsbive fgv 
its experiniental, cooperative' relationship with surrounding "^i^stittuions, 
and Oak^'Ridge for its goal of the .knowledgeable gener^list. 

9. BREWj^R; JUNE H. 'In Defense of the. Black Colleges." /^w^^^^^ 
National Association ofWo^nen Deans and Coumelors 32 (Winter 1969):J59^62. 

SlJcK colleges offer basic tools for -learnTng, opportunity for leadership, 
and^a somewha^t marketable degree. But their mePdiocrity is undeniable 



and will continue for sonie tinie. More dynamic leadeo>hip and greater . 
emphasis on leaching and learning are needed. 

■ ■ " • :* . "■ ' ^ ; • , ^ ^ - • 

■\ :. ' • - ■ ► ; , • . 

iO; BRICK, MICHAEL, and MCGRATH,.EARL J. Innovatiom in Liberal Arts 
Colleavs. New York: Teachers College Priss,*" Coliirnbia ^University, r%9. 

. ^ 175pp. 1 . . , ^ ' v ' V ' • \ ■ • 

• The creative circular, instructiortal .or admipistrative p'ractice^^of approx- 
irrfately 900 ihstitUtiqn.s are described along with crfteria fpr fustitutipnal 
innovation. 'Case studies of Pfeiffer College in North Carolina, San! Fran- 
cisco State College, Fairhaven College in cWashingtoK,, Albion College in 
Michigan, ^nd tBeloit^CoUege in Vylsconsin indicate that innovation is not 
pmited to prestigious colleges. 

^ : ~ ': ' ■ 

11^ BRINKS, H. J., and^EZELL, M. D. '*^he Rationale Tor Denominadonal 
' Colleges a^nd Universities: Positive or Negative?" University College Qiiarterly 
V i 15. (May 1970): 12-J7. ' ^ ^ 

This discussion of the>j>ros and cons M church -relaled institutions, espe- 
*cially in terms of academic freedom, aim enyironmen\;, cCnct^j^es that col- 
lies that'play the most meaniri^furr*^ free bfyublicj financing, . as 
well as independent of a*sponsor group". It is questionable whether colleges* 
controlled by a-religious group can provide an environment that nourisj^es 
\ [ spiritual qualides, pardcularly if they stifle academic freedom, negate the 
theory ^of evoludon, andt promote certain polidcal philosophies. ♦ - 

^ ' ' ' ^- ^ ' • • ■ \ ■ ' ^ 

12. BtJEL\;, HAROLD LLQYD, ^Taj^sonkrCoUeg^ A Decad.4 of Transidon." 
; P^.^ dissertadon, Florida State University, J^66rOrdei' 67-646'2! 22^1 



Parsons College was tri|prious trouble in^ ll955 but its circumstances had 
V changed by 1,965. The changes were due to revised adniiWons polijpifes'^ 
and. teaching methods, a trimester plan, and .finance growtli^^from inGome 
from students. If Parsons can redirectits energies, so can other insdtudons. 
This Ve^fearch was done before Parsons ran jnto accreditadon' difficulties. - 
' (It has:j5ubsequently .filed for bankruptcy.) . I 

' -v' V" • ■•'\ ... • ,. . ' ' \ ■ ' * ■ ■ 

I ^ 13.CHAMB£RLAI>l,PHILIPG.,ahaSHILUNG,ROYB,,JR.FnT;a^^^ 

Arts Colleges and Thdr Changiri^Fsirpo^^ 
1^ . ^ ScVpl of Education, 1967. ED 0^9^561/36 pp, ; * ' 

. ' , / Private liberal arts colleges are beset by a cri^^^ 

f\ tive educational role. If they'^Kj^o condnue as a unique sector of higher 

'ri . educ^don, thdy mu$t find/ ways to recover or redefine j^heir nlissfon: In 

§1 V ^ . , the past these colleges have adopted, because of tlieir huma^^ 
g", * a perspective ingrained in American educadonal thought, and caiT^igairL^.. 

^1 ' , adapt to new social nefeds. • . * \tf ■ 
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14: Clark, BURXON R, Tke Distiiictive College: Antioclji, Ifeed, and Sioarthviore. 
, Chi<;ago: Aldine Publishing Co.; 1 970r'280 pp. ■ / 

. Antioch, Reed, and Swarthmore have developed a distinctiveness that ha^s \ 
persisted- over 'generations« /Th^ key tQ understanding theni^is'Ain their J. 
^ separate myths on ailtural horms, which have providqd^a continuing ethos. 



Antioch*s transformati,o3i from near bankruptcy to vigpr through the vision 
of Arthur Morgan^and the experiences of Reed and Swarthmore should 
inspire other st^iJTggling institutions to develop unique missions./ 



15- H ARRIsdN, E. C. ^'liiiproving Negro Colleges." Pfe D^/^a Kappan 48 (Feb- 
ruary^67): 29&-.98. y . . , . - . j ' 

y ' , . ■ ■ ^ ■ .' \ « • ' 1 

Weaknesses in present programs to improve Negro education are due 
tc/fragmehtation, the assump^iqn that Negro colleges are inferior, failure 
to, recognize the chknginj; role of these colleges, and exclulip\;i of, college 
/ personnel, from participation.-These colleges must rio>\^'i)e re<5riente9 to 
/ serve the national <on1munity. This^goalwiirrequire tJiiB (^^^ effort 
' of many forces, especially the personnel of the concerned^olleges. 
' \ ■ ' ■/. * ■ ' ^ ■ ■ ■ - 

lie, Hi^YWARD, SUMNER C. **The Liberal Arts CoUegein a Wory in Transi- 
tion)'' Lzb%r(U Educadon 51 {becer^^ ' , I 

Is the liberal. arts college dying, as Jacqufes Bar^.un asserts? The demand 
for professional training plus the general education movement are ex- 
tinguishing the need for liberal arts graining. But unprecedented develop- 
ments irt communications, universal education, space exploration, .and. 
industry, plus the rise *of the nonwhite ndan and the deliberate alteration 
of heredity, learning and memory require leadership that technical training 
alone cannot provide. Four essentials of a liberal arfs"education are given. 

- ■ • ■ ^"^ ' - . •■ . ' ' " ' 

l^.HE¥¥ERLlKy]B LONfDynamcs of Acadeniic Reform, San Francisco: Jossey- . 
. Bass, 1969. 240 pp. > _ ' ^ ^ ' ; - 

In, a smdy ba^sed on surveys and personal interviews at 110 representative 
universities and colleges, Hefferlin 'Examines die elements in institutions 
that resist change. and. Jexplores some important institutional factors fn 
Afnerican higher education that /affect reform proposals. Chapter titles* 
are "Problems of Reform." *Trbcesses of Reform," "Changes in Cur- 
riculum," "Agents of Change," rCorrelates. of Dynamism," and "Sources 
of Reform." . 

18, HENDERSON, ALGO D. The Innovative Spirit San Frand^co: jossey-Bass, 
1970.308pp. . ^ • , . . . 

Henderson is primarily concerned with innovations in the broad spectriim 
of higher educational effort in the U.SJ His remarks apply generally to 
college teaching ancl learning. Chapter 7 focuses on the liberal arts .college 
and its role. Henderson concentrateB tliroughout on needed changes: 
general jeducation irf the small college sjiould fuse^wbrld cultures; d?;^i^tudy 



. of" history should shed Hghl on the present ahdoi^ftify the humanities and 
social and natural sciences; a broad divisional org&riization is more appro-' 
priate at the undergraduate , level than one fragmented by ^departments. 

19. HOTCAKISS, WESLpY-A. Neo-Monachism: A Conmig kole for Church- 
^ Rdaled Higher Education. 'Washington: Association of Arnerican Colleges, 

1970^ED 047 656. ^ pp. ' 

The church-related undergraduate college of the li-feergl arts and sciences 
will be compelled to move toward n^p-monachism if it isjo pursue seriously 
-its historically proclaimed goals of fif^eral education."^ The private college 
of general education must seek spiritual secldsionMf it is not to succumb 
to the dominance of technique. • , * > 

' ■ . ' ^ 

20. JENCK!5, gHklSTOPHER, and RIESMAN, DAVID. The Academic Reifolu-. 
lion. Garden City, N.Y.: poubleday aj^d Co., 1.968. 580 pp. * \ . 

Although this sociological and historical analysis. covers- American higher 
education from the ^universities to the community colleges, three chapters 
are of. particular, interest to small colleges. Chapter 8, "Protestant D^^ 
nations and Their Colleges," traces the history.ahd gradual secularization 
of many church cpUeges, as wejl as the retained distinctive religious cl;iarac- 
ter of" cfthers. Most Protestant colleges will sti:ugg]e on for a century or 
more. Chapter S presents an extended analysis Of C^holic higher educa- 
tion, while Chapter TO devotes 73 ^ages to the Negro colleges. ^ 

" ■ ■ * 1 '5 ■ 

21. KEETON, MORRIS. "The Climate of Learning— Implications for the Ten- 
College Study.'' A^/^S/'/^ 5 (October 1967): 124^-29. . 

A good liberal arts coJlege will expand student-faculty exchanges, serve 
a- varied student body, encourage faculty cbncern wuh educational and 
public problems, experiment with curriculum, and m^ke the best- use of 
its particular resources toxinsure a unique program. * ' 

^ 22. , . Models and Mavericks: A Profile vjf Liberal 4.^/5 Colleges. 

New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1971. 191 pp. 

'This study, prepared for the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, 
focuS«s on private Protestant-controlled colleges whose primary task is to 
offeV baccalaureate studies. It emphasizes the distinctive philosophy Andr 
\ resources of these institutions, produces vignettes of exceptional private 
colleges, and suggests ways to achieve, a ijiiality program. In addition to 
increases from internal economic efficiency, private colleger must receive^ 
aid from public sources and, at the .^^mev time, assHme greater public^ 
accountability. The book offers more on^policy objectives thai\*on meansr 
of achievement. . 1 r \ ^ \> «• ' 

23. arid HILBERRY, CONRAD. "♦Libera! Arts Cplleges: A 

Call to h^2id^r^h\pyjaurndl'of Higher Education (October 1968): 361—65.. 

Issues of Me^ef ship, choices of mission, communication , productivity. 



behavioral change in students, and institutional design are discussed in 
^^n^arlicie that*includes views. presented m^timggle amlJ^roinise: A Future,, 
for Colleges. Each college must define its niis»ion, eiicoiirage communication* 

among its cpnstituerits^^nd open decisionmaking. It must in«i^>t on produc- 
. tivity and maintain a balanced and reasonably xlesigned progiam. 

^24 ' and Hlt^ERRY, GONRAB:%t^iggie and Prpinise/ A 

Future for^Colleges. N jew York: McGraw-HilKa.ook Co., 1969. 444 pp. 

Profiles of 12 liberal arts colleges show how they developed, their successes;, 
and trends that will affect their futures. The generalizations appl]^to many 
small coileges.*Ins|itutions with a sAise oPspecial mission or a unique educa- 
' tional pi-ogram^will face a brighter future thai: nond^iscript institutiohs. 
A good college will engage in educational opportunity beyond its campjus 

• boundaries, admit'diffierent types of students and give ttiem varied respon- 
sibilitii^s, maintain a competent faculty, individualize lea;;ning, and hold 
a complexity of purposes to enliven learning. ' . • v ^ * 

25. KOELSCH,^> WU.LIAM ; A. **Should the *civistian College' 'SurviveP^' 
Soundings 52 (Summer 1969):-2 18-^32. V: ' . ; V -..^ 

• Searching for'a viable meaning for the term "Chri.^tian College,'' Koelsch 
^suggests that a new .conceptualization is needed to include the domains 
of faith, social concern, scholarship, and the stewardship of Christendom's 
resources. The survival of small," religiously oriented colleges will depend 
on the capacity of their leadership to |djust and -fashion programs both 
practical ahH imaginative. In his arguments Koelsch interacts with th^ ideas 
of Harvey Cox, Cniistopher jencks, David Riesm'an, and the Danferth 
report on 800 religious colleges. * " , ' 

26. KOERNER, JAMES, TA^ Parsons College Bubble: A Tflle of Higher Education 
m y^inmcG. New York: Basic Books, 1970. 236 pp^. / 

Koerneii«traces the sequence of policies and events that enabled Millard 
^eorge kob.erts to lift Paf$5ns College from obscurity in 1955 to/ national 
controversy in higher education, followed by loss of accreditation in 1967. 
' The emphasis is on Rob*'erts, his personality, and the innovational/strategies 
•^e used to lift Parsdps to pron^inence and a position of fisca| strength. 
The process usgd by the North Central Association to remove accreditation « 
is carefully scrutinized. (Parsons College has recendy filed for bankruptcy.) 

■ ' •'■ ■■ ■ ' ' : ' ' ' . i ■ ■ 

27. LEHRER, STANLEY, ed. Leaders, Teachers, and Learners iyt Aiademe:. ^Part- 
ners iri the Educationtd Process. Ngvj York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Educa- 
tional Division, Meredith Corp^% 1970. 565 pp. ' / 

A selection of essays that appeared in' School and Society over the years 
presents many articles' on administrators, faculty, and stud^ents, as well as 
the small college, the liberal arts college, an^d the churcn-rrelaled college. 
While they present no new departures, these essays pjace i/ie srriall college 
rn context in American higher education. ^ ' ' ' ' 



28aEMELLE, TI4.p'EN J., and LEMELLE, WILBERT J. The Black College:' 
'*A Strategy for Relevancy. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, . 19,69. 158 pp. 

Current .situations in which black Institutions must fuhction iire assessed. 
A progi'am is suggested to n}ake education j^tthoc institutions more effec- 
tive, " ''o . - ^. I. \ 



29. LETTER,. SII>NEY S., ed. New Prospects for the Small Liberal Arks College. 
New York: Teachers- Collie Press, Columbia University, 1968. 125 pp. 

These essays^ touc^ topics critical to the economic survival and eritianced 
a^TTTfrbt^ion of $m^\\ colleges: financial booking, measuring' excellence, li- 
/fcrary development, interihstitutional cooperation, and campus*" govern- 
ance. An essuy by Victor EtTrankl, 'The^Task of Education in an Age 
of Meaninglessness,"^ discusses the existential vacuum in which many, col- 
lege students live. « ' ' 

30. ^ _ ^\Tke Time Has Co?ne. hle^^^ York: Teachers College Pr^W 

Columbia University, 1970. Ill pp. . ' 1^ 

Papers presented by nine scholars at the Conference.of President? 6f Jride^ 
pendent Liberal ,Arts Colleges held at Temple Univefsity concertf kev^is^^^^^^ 
in college leadership for future effectiveness. Pertinent chaptS^fsl\^^^^^ 
"StuJent Power: Some Reflectipns^Qn Decision-P^Iaking in Colleges "and 
Universities"; "The Future of the Physical Science.s*^in the Liberal ArCs Col- 
lege"; "The Institutional Functioning Inventory: Developmenr and Uses"; 
"The Impact of Public Junior Colleges and Private Ilristitutions"; arid 
"Public Mohies and Independent Colleges." " - 

\ : ' ; . *^ * ' . „ • , 

31. MAYHEW, LEWIS B. Colleges Today and Tomorrow. San Francisco: Jossey- 
Bass, 1969. 255. pp. ' ' , . ' 

An overview of higher educadonal developinents in the midst of the sweep- 
ing societaj changes since World ^War ij, precedes'predictibns for higher 
educadori in''1980. E^xtrapoladng the predictions from present tendencies, 
Mayhew claims that th^re is sdll^time to^make the changes necessary to 
a^oid higher educationaL calamity. Chapter 14 points out the decline in 
general education but calls for renewed efforts to*rnake it preserit-orieiited, 
skill-developing, and unlike graduate study. „ . " 

3^2. MCCOY, CHARLES S. The CHutch-Relaled College in American Sodety. 
Washingtofii: Association of American Colleges, 1970: ED 047 654. 17 pp.' 

"What will be lost ,to« American society and the churches, if church-related 
colleges sever their denominational ti^^^ecognizing the secular and pub- 
lic demands on the church-related ^j^ututioris, the author advocates that , 
the colleges fu lfill their mission by /countervailing- the power of state- 
supported higher education and educating middleiaBility and disadvan- 
« taged students for social involvenient. The ^^hristian heritage is maintained 
in worklnfj for the common 'good. /' ^ ^ 



33. MGGEE, REECE J. Acadeviic Janm: The [Private College and Its Faculty. San 
^Frandsco: Jossey-Bass, 1971. 184 pp. 

M<2Gee. examines' the professional behavifor of the faculties of H 'pnestigious 
. colleges and the larger program fedtiires oT these' institution^. After irttejg^ 
viewing a number of professors at midwestern' liberal arts colleges who 
had been active in the labor market, he concludes that,professional'm-obility 
^ i3 not extensive in these ihstitiitions. Although he recommends that the 
colleges change to survive, he favors a re§earch*oriented faculty and 
academic disciplines r.ei^iniyig cufricular focus. ^ % 

* / . ' * L 'r ■ • ■ 

34. MCCJRATH, EARL ]. The Liberal Arts Colleges and" the Einergefit Caste System. 
ISJew York: Tearchers College Press, Columbia, Universj'ty, 1966. 69 pp. 

These essays cK^rify the plaqe of the independent liberal arts college on 
the An]erk:an. higher educational scene and suggesir changes in practice 
J necessary for its future. Colleges should. not^copy universities with highly 

• I specialised departments and research faculty. Two essays deal with the 
■( college itself> the third with outside social and political forces that affect 

its life> . ^ ' * . 

35. — , . The Predominantly Negro College^: and Universities jn Tn 

tion. Neysi York: Teachers College Press, Coliimbia Univqj^jty, 1965. 20j 

PP- • . ' ' - ^ .** ^ . \ " ■. / 

Finding many Niegro colleges in. the same predicament tod^y. that nur 
ous. small lifeeral arts colleges were in a decade ago, McGratb^sTirveys institu- 
tiarial patterns/ admissions policies^/'curricula, :'d6unselifig,\facblties, ^ a 
administrations tox)ffer recommendations for st^engthehirig Negro institu- 
tions, e.g., lipgrading faculty and increasing fiscal. strength. ^ 

'36. '■ What Does the Small Collegb HUve to Sell? FsLpcr read at 

a meeting of the. Council for the Advancement , of Small Colleges,?Santa 
Fe., N.k, AugusVl968. ED 026 014. 16 pp. - \ W 

V Enough evidence exists to claim that a collejje's small size makes possible^ 
the achievement of certain educational ^oals unattainable in large institu- 
tions. The aim of ^ smallcollege should be.education for a fuller life gained 
in a humanistic, and personalized context. \ ' 

• . . .. , ' ' ' ■ . ' ' * ■ ■ ■ ' ■■■•,< 

37.:.^ L ^. "Will' the Independent Liberal Arts College Survive 

..Present and Future Pressures?** College aj^d University Business 40 (January 

... i966):-;52--55- , ; . ' ■: ,^ 

Maintaining private liberal arts colleges through state and federal grants 

• is in the public interest The small colleges need to attract fadjlty^^ whose 
first conqera is teaching, not research or consultation. Limiting th^ cur- 

- ricul^m. to sound basic instruction in the liberal arts, with mbre students 
in fewer .courses^ provides niore funds for higher facuIty.^alaries.^ M 
arts colleges offer a broad education to back up';specialized trainings and 
to produce.an informeid dtizebry and well-rounded individuals, w'M 
. Hering critical diiri'king. -{-^'7':/.-: * ' ■. 



38. MILLE^rT, JOHN D. *The Liberal Ai ts College— Coming or Going?" 
Liberal Educatioyc 51 (May 1965): 221-28. 

Tt\G separate' liberal arts college, independei^of a university and govern- 
ment, is challenged by the glamour'.of graduate school, the expense of 
a small institution and the definition of higher education. The liberal arts 
o college today should maintain the generalist's educational integrity. 

39. PATriLLO, MANNING M., JR. ^The Small College: Thf Challenge 

Ahkjid :\C4SC Newsletter IQ (May 1966): 3-5. \ \ ^ ' ' 

Publicjtiterest'in highe?; education tends to be less orieiited tovvard^ ri(]beral 
^rts than toward science. Institutions are losing thein individuality;; small 
colleges can restore the mor^r^aluablie traditions 6f .the\l 9th centur'yNiberal 
arts colleges, contributing perspective and a spirit of dvility for society.* 

. . - ••: ' ' ' • ^ . ' ■ ':' . \ 

40. , 1 " , arirf. MACKENZIE, DONALD MS church^Spdnsored 

[Higher Education in the United States. Washington: American Council on 
' Education^ 966v 309 pp. * " . ^ C - 

•T^is oyervy^w of the purjDose and positioxi of church-affiliated Colleges 
in Am^ric^i higher education* touches §17 colleges with. reliationisl?ips with 
64 . religions bodies. Church colleges should become more experimental 
in th& approach to learning, living, and Jeadership on campus. This 
/eftkjfge may entail restructured administrative forms, better ihstitutional 
Coojf^eration, a clarified stateifien^of objectives and pTiilo'sophy, and intel- 
lectual leadership for church constituencies. , > ' ' ■ 

41. Pe(^)ERSON, CHARLES E., jr.. Whence Before 
Whiih^. Washington; Assocjatipn of American Colleges, (1970. ED 047 653. 

■ 3Si-pp.'--"- ■ '^r' \ ■ ■ . ?: ' M ■ ^. • .: 

■ ' \ ■■ , : •:■ P ' • : ■ .- 
Peterson considers the history of" church-related Colleges in the United 

States: the inimprtance of the denominational role' in fjounding these col- 
. T^^s, die dccuWstances of their founding and growth,! and financial sup- 
port through affiHation with a denpmiriation. " • 

^ ■ •■■ ••i ■'^ V""^-. ■ ' ■ ^ 

42.SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. GnVW^ of a College. I SwdUhmorc, Pa.: 
Swarthmore College/ 1967, 461 ppA * • 

.Undergraduate Education at Swarthhiore is analyzed iri^eports from jfhe- 
institution's Commission on Edqcatioii^ Policy, Special Committee on Stu- 
dent Life, and Special Committee on L^ibrary Policy. 
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. 43. ALBl'N, RICHARD WAYNE. ''The Purpose of Higher Eclucation as Slated 
i;jy the United Church of Christ and. as Exemplified by Its Two Newest 
. Church -Related Gplteg^s: A Compnnitive Study.'! Ph.D. dissertation, 
fUniversity of Conneclicut, 1970. Order No. 71-15954. 213 pjD.^ 

The purposes and operational practices of New College in Sarasota, 
■ Florida, and i^rescot't College, in Prescott,'Arizoha, are compared with the 
stated purpose x)f the United ChiJrch of Christ. Both instifutions are com- 
mitted tc denominatioiVil ideals, but religious life and studies is the major 
area, of weakness rn both. 'r|ie institudons are little different %p6\\\ totally 
secular^ colleges in many respects. The theological commitment to the 
Uii^t'ed Churdj^of Chris], is'^in the background of the institutional life of 
tl^e tWd colleges. ' " 

' 44;')vRMsSTRONG, JACK L.Anlnterini Term Digest. Si^.P-mI, Minn.? Maojester 
t:oll^g€^1969. ED 040 Q67. 27 pp. xX.J ^ - • 

Colleges and universities employing 'the 4-i-4 curricular approach' were 
surveyed for possible us*es of the interim term! The intei inf can have a 
single-thenfe program, di^er^nt themes for each class, a special program 
for freshmen and varied progiams for other levels, independent study, . 
hud a combiiladon, course-independent study program. 

45. AVERILL, LLOYD J., and'}^LEM^ WILLIAM W., eds. Colleges and 
. Co?mz77w^n^v. Philadelphia: We^^^ ' ' 

Colleges and universities are committed to religious values and develop- 
ment in different ways. In a period of. competition for support, can the 
institution of explicit religious commitment gain the resources i^i8(;essary 
to suryiye? Twelve essayists contribiite chapters ranging frcp **ObjeCtivity 
vs. Commitment" to "Academic Excellence and Moral Vmue." Jellema's 
e ntry , *'The Identity of the Christian College," deals with current anti- 
^ instiulkional attitudes among students and'outiines a vital role for the Chris- 
tian college, a locus for achieving "wholeness" in education. 

t ' ' ' . . 

46. AXELROD, JOSEt^H. Model Building for Und/gf-aduate Colleges: A Theoreiu 
cal Framework for Studying and Refciriing the Curricutar-Jnstrudioiial Subsystem 
in American Colleges, Berkeley: Center for^'Research dn^ Development in 
Higher Educatibn, 1969. ED 032 025^321 pp. / 

In this report of a project oh^^Gurriculum planrling, a new language . is 
developed to ai^ilyze and describe the curricular-instructional subsystem. 
The system emphasizes faculty-student interaction and gradihg.i\xelrod, - 
concentrating on. the period 1958-68, analyzes the major grounids of dis- 
satisfaction ^th the curricular-instructionaLsystem and describes major 
atternpts at refprm. ' . • . , w 



47. / / ■ Neiortitterm in Under gi'aduate Education-Emerging 0«r- 
riailtlm ModelsJ>Qr the American College. New Dimqjisiohs in Higher Educa- 
Itipn, ri^^.JL5/^ N.G.: Duke Uhjversity. 19G7.^ED 013 340. 71 pp. 

Thi^ literature reviejvv describes .new models for undergradiiate curricula 
,' and compares the\(^rp6ses of tnes<? new models with the weaknesses of 
the old. It is crucml during the forhiiative years to test and redefine the 
I principles on which the new models ar^ based and to judge^the avenues 
/ by whlrlTTJiesSL pi'i'icjples are put into practice. If the new models are 
/ widely followed, th^y^v^ijl change the face, of America:n undergraduate 
education. ^ ' 

48. BLACKBURN, ROBERT T. General Education in Liberal Arts Colleges. New 
Dimensions in Higher Education^ no. 24. Durham, N.C: Duke University, 
1967. ED 013 348. 90 pp. / ^ . 

After^assessing th^status of general education in the liberal arts college, 
the author concludes that the^uture of general education will be contingent 
upon the, future o£ the liberal arts college itself. Curriculum change will 
have to occur; many kind^^of changes are now being initiated in various 
^ cpHeges. Change is beiag fprced by economic pressures, more sophisticated 
stlid'ents^^d faculty mobility. 

•• ■ \ .'■ 

49. BLAKE, ELI AS, JR. et al. Students Don't Just Want 'The Answers'': An Over- 
^^'imew of the Thirteen-College Project. Washington: Institute for Services to Ed^^j- 

cation, 1969; 40 pp. 

The Institute for Services to Education coordinated a total curricular 
reform, primarily "^atdtudinal, of freshman classes fbr a consortium of 13 
Negro colleges. Results showed students to be alert, questioning, and less 
passive after the reform. . - 

50. BOMBERGER,'jAMES ROHRER. "A Survey of English Scholarship to 
Discover and State Concepts? that Should Be Introduced into a Freshman 
English Program at. Eastern Mennonite College." Ed.D. dissertation, 

• Columbia l^niversity, J 966. Order No., 66-10283. 228 pp. 

' Sotne 31 concepts in linguistics, conimunitation, and rhetoric prove signifi- 
cant to teaming at the freshman level. A handbook explains the, concepts 
to instructpjs of freshman English who have had little formal- preparation 
in these tliree areas. To arrive' at these 31 concepts, the author isolated 
key concepts from selected works ofEnglish scholarship. To confirm his 
selections jhe sent a questionnaire to three experts in each of the three* 
Fields. |/| 

Ji ' . • ' ' 

61. BURNETTT, COLLINS W. and BADGER, FRANK W., eds. The Learning 
Climate in\the Liberal Arts College: An Annotated Bibliography: Charleston, W. 
Va.: Morris Harvey College, 1970. 87 pp. 

This annotated bibliography briefs major journal articles from 1950 to 
1969 in the areas of liberal arts, curriculum, the teaching-learning process. 



teadVing melhocls^' ne\v media, unci administration. Books, special reports, 
■ ; and pamphlets aYe listed. ^ « . ^ . 

52. "A CALENDAR ft) ME,ET /\ CUI^ICULUM;' ftV>%r^^ 1 
(1966): 2'4~29. V 

In ail' interview, the director, of St<. Olaf College discusses the organization, 
problems, and advantages of tlie interim semester ofahe 4-lr4 program. 
The greatest advantage the interim offers is tlie opportunity to break away 
from course routines to expc^rinient. liiieiim coui ses are proposed by the 
faculty. They are leyiewed b)^ department chairmen before they are.* 
accepted for the interim. ? 

. 53- CALVIN COLLEGE. CAni]^m// L/^^^^^^^ Grand Rapids, Mich.: 

Calvin College, 1965^ 96 pp. " ' ^ 

The Calvin College curriculum is built aronnd a comprehensive explication 
,^ of the Christian liberal arts philosophy of edwt^ation. «The background for 

Christian higher education froro. antiquity to I he jjresefit, as well as its 
' • foundations in curreiit theological, -cultural, and disciplinary scenes, is 

^ explored. ^ - ' ' 

if. * . • 

54. CHAPMAN, j. L. "Three Programs in General Education'." 7«ur/i«/ of 
General Educaiioiv 20 (April 1 968) : '29-45. ; '/ > > 

The University of Mfnnesota, Amherst, and St. John's have three different 
approaches to general education. Ali three programs attempt to provide 
a learning experience that will enable graduates to contribute. to society,© 
t biit they differ in philosojDhical positions on education. General education 
is most effective when* it places the student, rather* than (Jie -subject rrfcUter, 
at the center of the educadoiiijil process. , 

53, CHARLES, N^ *The College Curriculum*: An Annotated Bibliography oi' 
Recerit Uier^Lmv^r Educational Recor(KAei\¥2\\ 1965): 439-56. ;/ 

This annotated bibliography of literature; between i960 and 1965 is pi/e- 
\ ceded-by a short review of recent curriculum devielopfnents. These bo^ks 
and articles of general interest are readily available to administrators <ifid 
faculty committees. The subheadings are ^'General and Liberal Educatibn," 
^'Subject Areas," and ''Special Programs and Students." * 'j' \ 

56. CHRlST-jANER, A. F. '*Apbroaches toVCurricular Revision.'- J ompml^ oJ\ 
Educatio7i 19 {Apn\ 1967): 1 ll:^.. ■ ' , * 

The new liberal arts curriculum at CorneU College was developed ana 
inidated to fiipction within a. total educational philosophy. These areas 
\ should be considered befor?the curriculum is changed: physical plant, 
faculty, students, budget, board members, curriculum, and risks, if these 
areias are not considered, the revision^ might fail. The Cornell case study, 
.illustrates solutions to problems of curricular change. * 



57. CObES, JAMES S. "The Bowdoin College Senior Prograni." School atid 
Society 94 (kpril 1966): *182-83. , - . ' . ; ; • 

Bowdoin Cbliege senioi:s live in an independently operated complex an4 
have. a brcaotarriculum that includes seininars outside tl'\e student's major. 
The senior c?^^r encourai^es faculty-student interaction. 

,- / 

58. CONNORS, MANNING AUSTIN, JR. "Curricular gh.ange and Innova- 
tion iiji Selected Church -Related Institutions, of Higher Education.'* Ed.D. 
dissertation, Indiana University, 1^71. Order No. 72-1539. 157 pp. 

.^Researching s^decfed southern Baptist colleges, the author studied institu- 
tional .bulletinsTor the years . 1961-71 to isolate curricular changes and 
interviewed deans to deitermine the dynamics invojved. He concludes that 
adding'to is more* prevalent chan curtailing curriculum. Few institutions 
venture into untied "areas, although some ti;y experimental programs. No 
individuals or groups are continually reviewiiig'Curriculum in the colleges. 

The short-term calendar allows more flexibility in pedagogy. 

■•'j ' ■ ■ ■ . . 

59. XURRICULUM: EXPERIMENTAL COLLEGe'rESHAPES LIBERAL 
ARTS." College- Manhgement 2 |M^rch "1967):. 34-37. " ■; ... . ' 

The cross-disciplinary concept of World order is the basis for" a new- 
approacK^to liberal arts, curriculum. Revolutionary approaches <o te^hing 
are'ejtplained. Seven "provinces of kVrowledge" replace th^/traditional disci- 
^ plines; for example,' "arts and letters," "social sciences,'! and "behavioral 
' sdencesf^ To earn a degree, a student studies two provinces for 4 years. 
^Students earn n6 grades and receive no credits. Classes are limited 4o 18. 

60;-^*CURftlCULUM REVISION AT UNION COLLEGE." School anA Society 
94 (Sumiyer 1966): 26L v. / 

At Union College '^distribution" requirements and survey courses were 
eliininated. The new program of "comprehensive education" requires all 
"stiRJehts 'to devote two out of nine pourses in each academic year to wide- 
, ranging exploration. The academic load is three courses a quarter. Every 
freshman and senior takes the sanie options. During the soph-fcrnore and 
junior years, there are a Variety of bptionsi biit generally science majors 
take hump^ities or social science and vi'ce versa. There are sevei'^lMntfoduc-^ 
^ory Courses, each covering a specialized topic. Students combine sequences 
to form a, major.' . ' ^' 

61. DEGAETANO, A. L, "Controversy on Group Requirements in the Liberal 
Art^." Morf^n La'hgudge Journal 52 (April 1968): 223-24. ' 

The fujiction and necessity of languages in a liberal >irts institution are 
explafned. ^he 2yim of ft liberal arts coilege is to niake life meaningfiTl. 
Language is not only a means to knowledge but also represents in various 
degrees eVery aspect of the culture of a people; therefore, langiiage 
requirements should not be changed. ; . 



V ^ ' 



62. The DdMofmient of Dijcioral Program by (li(*,S}^ill Ijbaral Arts College. Rriins- 
. wkk, Maine: Bo\v(ipiii Cdllege, 1^8. 191 pp. ' 

A symposium ai Bowdoin Cojlegc i^i Apiii lp67 'w-is used' by .many 
educators'to discuss tFieir views on'the deyelopnieiit ot doctoral programs 
^ , for small liberal arts col leges'. ^ . 

• ) . . , / . * ■ ' * • ; 

•63. DRESSEJ., PAUL L.^Cdl lege ana Ufnversity Curriculuffi. Berkeley: McCutch'jm 
• >ublishmg;Corp., 1968:232^^^^ • 

Ari exterisive explanation of college curriculiun covers issuCvS, basic consid- 
• cratipns, structure of knowledge, developme^Jts and treiids in liberal edu- 
' ; cation, instruction, and evailuiJtioi^. Dre^se'l eriiphasiz^s Lhe itnportance of 
" ' well-planned pdu^cational jgoals; continuing reyiew, analysrs', ami control 
of. curricular development. Thej^ook prpvides a structure for the study 
of ciirriculum and a pattern fqr the solution qf'probleuis! - ' , 
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and DEUSLE, FRANCES H. Undergraduate Curriculu 



Treufis) Washington: American Council on Educiuion, 1969. ED 028 695. 
33 pp.* ^ , / . ' . * . 

An analysis of the''! 957-67 catalogs of 322' U.S. colleges anH universities 
determined the range and frequency of prevailing undergraduate cuV-^ 
ricular practices. The major curricular changej; are in ind^idualizalion, 
^tudy abroad, work^study, community service, honors, independent study^-j 
and copiprehensive examinjitions. In most cases, requirements a^l e Festated 
ih terms of new organii^alipnal pdVterns and course offerings updated to 
include new disciplines". . •• ' 

*■ . » ■ » ' . 

65.f.NGEL, ARTHUR. "An Evaluation of the Teacher Education Program. 
, at Huron College.'' Ed. D. dissertation, Colorado State College, 1965. 'Order 
No 65-14809: 213 pp.' • * ' ^- \ .' 

The author obtained c/iticisms and recommendations foi*' the teacher* 
<, education program (course and personrn^) services) at^ Huron College jn 
South Dakota- With-Sijackgi ound kno\^yfiedge of th^ students, he evaluated 
the data and recommended revisions gj' continuadon 6f .practices regarded 
as vaju^ble. The.stu^dyused.quesdohnaires to graduates and administrators. 
Two-thirds oiF'the gyaduz/tes considered on-the-job teaching nnportant in ' 
making them " effecjive . teachers. Recomhiendations , include increased 
length and scope oi stu^deftt'leaching, better guidance and counseling, and 
gi eater variet)|^oy teaching, procedures. in methods clas&e^s. » * 

•66. FITCH, PHILLIP ARTHUR. ^*A Stiidy and Evaluadon of Certain Aspects 

of the Secondary Educadon Programs of Five Denominadonal. Liberal Arts , 
. Colleges," Ed.D. dissertation, University of Idaho, 19Q7. OrdeV No. 67-. 
: 13716/381 pp. ^ , , / ' ' . . . " 



A deserij:j|tive and normadve study compares the secondary education prp-- 
grams of five Kazaj-ene denominational colleges, identifying the strengths 
and* weaknesse^on the baMs. of standards oFaccrediting bodies, studies 
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directe(:i to secondary i<?^cher preparatlions^-and guidelines of professional 
* as^»ociations and councils ' -Among the collegjes studied, were Bethany 
Nazarene COklnho;na), Northwest Nazarene^ (Idaho), /'Olivet Nijzarene 
(Kankakee, III.) and Pasadena College (Calif.) • , 

'. ■ , • <^ • ' » ■ • 

eV.GALVIN, JAMES MICH;..EL, CM. 'Secuh^.rizing Trends in Roman 
, -Catholic CblR*gesand Unt\?ersiucs, 1969-1970,1* Efl.D. dissertatfon, Indiana 
'\ University, 1971. Order No. 72-1545, 124 pp. ^ 

* Sjpcularization' is'-moVemeni toward rcsembhuice' to nondenominatibnal 
eotinterparts and diminution 'of dendmiilatioRajisni in an institution. Data 
* from 74 percent of the 268 insUtu\ions surveyed incficate fhat -Roman 
Catholic institutions shared a comn)on experi^nrc-iof secularizauon from 
to 1970. A lower- density of C'^Pholi^s was found among student 
;biodjes, facidties, and trustees; and^'fevver clerics were in positions of influ-. 
ence. Other jndexes substantfate the secularizing tendency.' 

68. GOLD, MILTON rPrd^anrs for die bisadvania'§;ed at Hunter Ceilege. ^New. 
.York: Hunter' Colfege. 1967 ..ED 02G.^2;:2 pp. { " 

'punter College in New Yj^rk City offers training for teachers of the disad- 
vantage^ specialized courses, programs foi* teachers of Puerto Rican chil- 
dren, and National Defehse Education Act instjtutcs on reading improve- 
ment, urban education, science, English, and Head Start personnel tram-^, 
. ing. The education dep^artment has also participiited in a project to help 
dha'dvaniaged students gain admission to city colleges. ' . ' 

^ ; ^- ' : -'"x . . ' ^ . . ' ^ . ' - 

69. GRAHAM, JEWEL. The Antiodi Programfoflnter- '.iadal Education — The First 
Three K^ar^^. Yelfow. Springs, Q^io^ Antioch C9llege, 1.967. EDg015,965. 

: . 38 pp. / ' ' - - V . • ' ^ . • 

ThepAntioch program J'or interracial education tefsts the assumption that 
disadv^nj:aged high school students with a potentinl for academic work 
. 'would benefit frorn a college career at Antioch and would al^so contribifte 
"to the college^. In addition to the^prograpn's purposes, selection process, 
and preparatory efforts with students lacking acaderriic: skills, this report, 
'describes the background of the students in terms of race, sex, financial 
ne^d, socioeconomic status, and scores on ability te^sts. STmce data are still 
being gatheredV^n analysis of the experimental pro-am is premature. 

70. GRANT, DONALD PHILLIP, "An Analysis of the MiJsic* Curricula of 
Selected Chur(;h-Related Colleges i^ California.'* Ed.D^, dissertation. 
University of Southern California, 1965. Order No. 65-10091. 166 pp^ 

This survey of the cijrrent policies and practices of music departments 
. ^t 32 coil^es develops guidelines and principles that may assist the sniall 
liberal ^rtsooUege. The curricular patterns identified may assist institiitions 
in^their efforts to qualify a music curriculum; Data were collected frprii 
interviews, questionnaires, and college catalogs. The California collegies^ 
think an increased enrollment wou^d enrich the music. curriculum' and all-qw 
: the departments to play^a more vital role in the life^bf the College.' Many 



• jri.stitution.s should recyaruate their approach' to the rHcii!ty,an'd sponsor 
more Rerfoi:mance group.s. The colleges should investigate more scllolar- 
ship )iid for qualified students. > < , 

. • ^- ■ - > ■■'/ ■• . ^ 

71, GRI MES, JAMBS W. A Sinvey of Research Ne/ds oftliv VLsua{ Ar{.s Departments 
. of Small Liberal ArUi Colleges in Ohio and the Midwest., Granville. Ohio': Denison 

University, 1967. Eai>t&^a^53 pp.' * ' . 

(Che visual arts dep^mnepts of 53 small, midwe^tern liberal arts colleges 
were surveyed to detc^-mirh^ basic research needs .so the developmental 
role of the visual ^rts \\ small college curricula couid be bett<^r defined. 
Two basic conflicts- appear: aca<i<?mic versus creative education and art' 
appreciation versus professional trailing. A National Liberal Arts College 
.Association in the Visual Arts should be established. 

72. GUTHRIE, ROBERT V. et al. Feasibility qf Urban Service 'Opportunity and 
Curricular Ampfiftcation: ''The St. Louis Project/' Washington: Department 
of Health, Educatiorr, and ^Welfare, 1968, ED 026 979. 86 pp./ 

. It is feasible for a small college located some disU^Cis from a city to establish 
- 'a residence unit widiin a slum or transitionat^Mi of that city. A small 
college Qan successfully initiate and implement such an urbaa residerjpe 
program without capital oiitkiy. Cost of the jproject, geographic area, and 
site are analyzed. Coupe structure, social, service opportunities, and- 
administrative problems are discussed. ' o , * 

73- HARDWICK, HARRY.THOMAS: '*A Curriculum for a Small Church- 
Related College."' Ed.D. dissertation, New YgrLJJniversity,ri 969. : Order 

• No. 69-21212, 251 pp. . * ; , ^ J 

The new curricular program for the St. Paul Bible College is b^sed on 
the educational p9lici«s of the Christiar]^' and Missionary Alliance, the 
academic interests of CM A young people, ^nd.th^ principles for 9.ui:ficular 
devfelof^eht of selected liberal arts colleges and acc^-editing associations. 
' Data were obtained frpm^questionnaires sent to CMA young people and 
- fr^n records. CMA young peopje are'in'terested in more, liberal arts col- 
' Jeges, while the liberal arts colleges are int^r^ted.in specialized' programs 

• and curricular. flexibility. The proposed ciirriculum could be adapted -^far 
another sm^all church-related college. / • ^ . 

?4#AJIV.EY, JAMES. Refdming Undergraduate' Cxirjiculum: Problems aQ 
Wrdf)osa(s. Washington: ERIC Clearinghouse on HigHer Education, 1971 
ED(M8^18. l«pp.;.4:.:/:/ i* ' / 

' Implementing curridular reform has its difficulties. Harvey details current 

• proposals for reform' and practices-ori numerous campuses. The.annptated 
bibliography. is useful, A section on current institutional programs reviews 
curricular developments at Antioch, Beliot, Carleton, Colorado. College; 
Concordia, Florida Presbyterian, Hampshire, Stephens, and Swarthmore, 
among othef institutions. ' v - 



75. HAWKES,' CAROL. Master's Degree Programs and the Liberal ArLs College. 
Report and Recommendatiomfor Finch College. New York: Finch College, 1967. 
ED 019 300. 180 pp. ^ ^ 

The need for^giaduate programs,. types of master's degrees offered, and 
administrative poJicies and standards at Finch CofJege are discussed in Part 
1. Part 2 analyzes fbe MA-3 degree, a three-yeai: mastei^s program that 
begins in thejunior year; master's degrees in education; and master's 
degi:ee programs' abroad. P^rt 3 is recommendations: Finch Cortege should 
institute both an^ MS in Education and an MA degree program in two 
or three academic subjects. / 

76. HEALY, G.^. "Extending Ihe Academic Year: The Bates Four-Tliirds 
[ Opiian:* Libetal Education 51 (October 1965): 361-65. 

This experiment in calendar revision avoids the difficulties 6f a ye^r-round 

operation but still accommodates more studentp within the existing col- 
.le'giate facilities. The plan is/called a Ten-Month! Calendar, two semesters 

and'an eight-week short t^rm. A student ctpt^o to the short term and 
"graduate in 3 years or not go aa^ graduate in 4 years. Tuidon is annual, 

SQ it is cheaper for the student to graduate in 3 years. ^ 

77. HIPP3,.GARY.MELVIJvJv SR. "The Status of the Freshman English Pro- 
grams in ♦he Four-Year Colleges in North jCarolina." Ed^D. dissertation, 
Duke University, 1965. Order No. 65 1*4089.' 275 pp. 

Forty-one colleges in' North Carolina were 'sui-veyed aboyii all phases of 
their frpshm^n Engli^h^oufses: purpose, methods, standards, freedom for 
the^teacWer, remedial wor^k^ and; provisions for advanced students. The 
major purpose of the freshman English course is to improve writing skills, 
although study of literature and language is stressed. Schools attended 
. primarily by Negroes spend more.dme on language; The'^CEEB-SAT is 
the major entrance test. "Most instructors are free to plan their own courses 
" within certain standards. Over half die^insji tuitions, provide for advanced ' 
studeats through an ^dvanced-placerajeVit program, Exemption and honor 
courses, or honor sections. . \ ' * « / 

. ' . . ' •■ . \ 

78. HOMANN; Frederick et aLSoposctlpr^a Revised Curriculhm.in the. Day 
^ Diy^on,-Bkh\mqre: Loyola C(ollege^^^96 9. kl) 0^3 303.-31 pp. . 

A^4-l,-4 system can serve a variety^of curri\ul?r approaches. This report 
discusses the- advantages and implications pf the progrant, the. probldm- 
s — including grading transfer students and failing students — and the prin-, 
ciples for dealing with core cu^riciiluni. Courses required in the core cur-, 
riculunx, model programs for different fields, poss'ibie divisional areas, and 
. specific proposals for the 4-1-4 program are. listed. ' . . ^ 

79. -tJUMPHREY, WARREN BENJAMIN.."Analysis of Opinions of Bible Col- 
> lege Administration Concerning Selected Issuds of College Curriculum.** 
; /i'Ed.p? diS^^^^ University, 1965. Order No* 6&-620d. 243 pp. 



Through the use of the questionnair e, opinions were sought on curriculum 
development in terms of practice and in terms of new directions for selected 
institutions. The colleges are alert to currefit educational problems and 
their impact. They are also aware of the rteed foi^^curriculum change when 
such change is consistent with thejr special purposes. 

SO.The Interim Semester Program, 1969-1970. Reading, Pa,:. Albright College, 
1968. ED 031 149. 22 pp. 

Albright 'College's interim sernester program was ' inaugurated in the 
academic year 1969-70. The f^urposes are to introduce innovation into 
the curriculum and to gyovide students and faculty with new. learning 
experiences. This program follows the 4-1-5 calendar pjan,'where the stu- 
dent takes four courses in the- fall, one during the interim, and ffve in . 
the spring. A student must participate in three interim semesters in 4 years 

of study. . . . ^ 

" 

81. JARRAD, N. E. "Liberal Arts Language and Literature Programs." College 

26 (1965): 397-98. ^ , 

A cumulative and sequential liberal arts curriculum that stresses reading, 
.research, and writing was developed at Asheville-Biltmore College. The 
advantages of the approach lie in the reduction of duplicated work and 
in tlje increase in understanding ^achieved by relating separate courses. 

82. JARRETT, J. L., and DANGERT, S. M. ^"Experiment at Oglethorpe: The 
Oglethorpe Idea f Educational Forum 31 (November 1966): 51-61s 

The experinierit in ciirricuk<r change at Oglethorpe was organized accord-^ 
ing- to functions of citizenship, science, human understanding, business',, 
and community service, rather than built around disciplinary departments. 
There was an implicit agreement on the part of the teachers to subordinate , 
subject matter, courses, programs, and curricula to die aims and goals 
of the program. 

83. KELLY, SISTER MARY OWEN, R.S.M. "A Survey Study of Art in General . 
Education in Liberal Arts Colleges for Women in the United States." Ph.D. 
dissertation. University of Pittsburg, 1969. Order No.,69-19662. 117 pp. 

According to questionnaires and interviews from 145 accredited 4-year 
liberal arts colleges for women, 93 require art^in some form, either through 
course or in an integrated or fine arts prograrn. The remaining 52 do 
not require art experiences for the general studvent, but do encourage art. 
..-expression for all students. The content. of the required course, tends to 
be aesthetic in approach. New experirriental thnXsts in course content are 
concerned with development of sensitivity and perception in the student. 

The trend is toward more multimedia, multisensory courses in'the future. 

. •. * ' 

84. KYLE, IRVIN FRANCIS, JR. "The Influence of the. Departmental- 
Disciplinary Structure of Liberal Arts Colleges on Developing Interdiscipli- 
nary Programs in the Humanities." Ph.D. dissertation. University of 

' Toledo;.f970. Order No. 71-787.9. 270 pp: 



Focusing on eight liberal arts colleges ii .lorthern Ohio and southern 
Michigan, this study explores the impact of departmentalization j)n inter- 
disciplinary programs in the humanities. Litera^;ure'desgribir^ d^H^rtmen- 
talization at universiues has little applicability to small cplleges. Colleges 
have no insurmountable obstacles to interdisciplinary programs, but pro- 
grams are more likely to come from a small groupbf interested facuky , 
■ ^ than from departments thcmselVjes.' , " 

LARSON, CARL )H[. "A Fail.-Safe iProgram for the Liberal Arts College.*' 
Peabody Journal of Education 46 (May 1969): 355-57. ^ „ 

* A college cutricullum that allowed student? to progress at their own rate 
and set their' oWn standards for accomplishment wbuld produce success- 
oriented students of gfeater academic maturity. Under this fail-Safe pro- 
gram, the student wouldreceive one of our grades: A3>0, or NC (no credit). 
If not satisfied, he could repeat a course by reenrolKng and repaying his 
tuition. "T^his . program would reinforce honesty, since "the fear of failure 

would be removed. ^ ^ * , ^ 

^ - . ' 

86, LEYDEN, RALPH C, ed. The Basic Courses at Stephens, Revision and Projec- 

/ion, Columbia, Mo,: Stephens Cpllege, 1966. ED Oil 769. /123 pp. 

■* » 

•For a^ broad general educadon, Stephens developed six basic courses that 
emphasize the relevance To'mbdern life of central concepts in six inteilcctuai 
fierds. The six courses are ^General HumanideSj^ pbn temporary Social 
Issues, English, Basic Beliefs in Human, Experience, Foundations of 
Natural Science, and Contemporary American Woman. This study reviews 

1 course descriptions, instructional .methods, and student eyaluation. 
. ' ' . . . » 

87, . Ten Years of 'Closed Circuit TV at Stephens College. Columbia, 

Mo.: Stephens College, 1966. ED.Oll 770. 138 pp. 

An interdisciplinary course, "Ideas and Living Today," emphasizes cridcal 
thinking and relies on both discussion groups and televised lectures for 
instrucdon.' This report evaluates the use of TV for the period 1955-65 
through student and faculty reacdon tbttjre course and the program of 
instruction. ' ' . 

*" , ■ * • ' 

88. LORISH, R. E. "Polidcs of Curriculum Revision JMmal of General Educa- 
. ripn 17 (November 1966): 273-86. ^ 

Certain factors retard or promote curriculum revision. Curricmum revision 
is really.an exercise in insdtudonal decisionmaking, a process analyzed herej 
Suggesdohs helpful to i*evision include (l)^iall9w adequafe,.t|me; (2 
one person responsibility to direct the project; (3) be preparcG[to eagineer- 
consent; (4) keep everyone informed; (5) Jbe ready with an institutional 
proposal on all.quesdoris^and problems; ^rid . (6) do ncrt "phase in.*' 

' ' ■ ' ' ■ 

89. MASON, ROBERT TODD. "The Rjole of . Intercollegiate Athledcs in 
Higher Educadon as Perceived by 'College and University Presidents 

' Throughout die U riited;^ Slates,* - ^^^^ North Texas' StAte 

University, 1969. brder No. 69^132^2!4. 184 pp! V ; ' 



Some 983 college and university presidents were questioned about certain 
factors in tHeTole of intercollegiatie athletici/in higher education: adminis- 
tratioji and control; athletic staff members: responsibility arid qualification; 
financial consideration; mtercollegiate conipetition for /vonien; outride 
agencies, and publicity and pubHc relations. The questionnaire'used stated 
that intercollegiate athletics plays an integral role in the/ total educational 
picture. Administrators, coaches, and faculty should work together for an 
effective program. 

90: MAYHEW, LEWIS B. The Collegiate CurriCulwn: An Mpproach to Analysis. 
Atlanta: Southern. Regional Education Board, 1966./eD 014 790. 43 pp. 

. This study criticizes major .thought about collegiate curricula arid suggests 
principles by which qurricular problems-might be/solved, A curriculum 
can be conceptualized by utilizing Dvessel's mathematical model for cur- 
ricular construction and a two-way chart that incluHes, on one dimension 
the substantive areas of the curriculumsjand; on the other, the skills, traits, 
and aUi^tucles necessary to use thelsubstantive areas 

91. _ -5- — Contemporary College Students and the CwmcwZw^. Adarita: 

Southern Regional Education 'Board, 1969. ED 028 731. 86 pp. 

Devoted to the improvernerit of Ihe uridergraduate'educaUonal experience, 
the author offers suggestions for placing the student and his needs in 
, the forefront of curriculum planriing. Above all, ha calls for fle5«ft)ility. 
The educational experience of all stridents.should include general or com- 
mon studies, liberal or broadening studies, contextual studies, and a con- 
centration. Other experiences are also needed, such aslindependent study, 
off-campus acdvides, and large group instruction. Students must learn to 
perceive reality and to inquire into subjects. 

92. ^ , "Liberal Arts and. tile Changing Structure of Higher 

Educkxionr Liberal Educatim 51 {Octoher^l^^ 

New curricular problems in undergraduate education ahe created by the 
changing needs and values of society. Gradually, colleges are reasserting ^ 
a concern for student values and character development, sinte' data have 
revealed that the college experience is not making' a definite iltipression 
oil student lives. Before World War II, American educarioitwas^minCtec^^^ 
• by. Western tradition, but now it is beginning to accept no ri- 
als. ' _ 
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93. MAYHEW, LEWIS B., and FORD, PATRICK J. Ckan£ng the Curriculunu 
San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1971. 188 pp. O 1 

Current curricular.practices, tody's student, innovatijons, and "jSrinciples 
for solving curricular problems are the subjects of this book. Broad issues 
are emphasized. A dynanlic new und.ergraduate curriculum mu5t be estab- ^ 
lished in all types of higher educational institutions. Curriculum should 
be based t)n human needs and structured* to make educational sense to 
students an^ managerial sense to administrators. Attikudes toward cur« 
ri(^ulum*are reforming but not radically. 



94. MCINTOSH, HAROLD LEROY. "An Integrated Physics-qhemistry 
Goiirse in a Libetal Arts College." Ph.D. dissertation, Oregon Stat^^Univer- 
sity, 1969. Order No. 69-199.11. 105 pp. ' ' 

A control group of 94 students enrolled in general chemistry in three 
liberal arts colleges is compared with an experimental group of 83 students 
enrolled in an Tntegrated physics chemistry course in Tarkio College. The 
control group was superior on tests, critical thinking, and knowledge of 
chemistry and physics. - . 

95. MEZOFF, EARL ROBERT. "The Growth and Direction of the Curriculum 
in Selected Pennsylvania Liberal Arts Colleges BAtween 1954 aijd I960.'' 
Ed. D. dissertation, Pennsylvania:^4Stat,e University/ 1^ Order No. 65^ 
14773. 142 pp/ ^ ' - . : 

V^This questionnaire study looks at changes in the relationship of total course 
..offerings to student enrollment in 16 selected Pennsylvania colleges, the 

level of course offerings at which proliferation and fragmentation have 

taken place, arid changes in the relationship of average class size and aver- 
' ^e faculty salary. College ^curriculum has "fragmented into specialized 
- courses and courses have proliferated into sections^ The average class size 

an^d average student-faculty ratio remain about the same, but salaries have 
, increased. Colleges should not increase courses and sections to such a great 

degree, due to increased expenses^ H i ' • 

\ . ■ \ 'rS''..' ■ ■ - "V 

96. NELSON^, ALBERT LEROY. *'A Study dhhe GeneralEducation Curricul^ 
for^Te^chers Offered by Selected Liberal Arts Cblleges^in Kansas." Ed-.D. 
dissertation. University of Kansas, 1^65.. Order ,No. 65-11945. 286 pp. 

Based on questionnaires^sent to private Kaiisas college gKaduates, this stydy 
evaluates the nature arid effecti;^eness of the geqeral education curritula 
iri church-r.elated liberal arts colleges for elementary and sec6ndary 
teachers. Numerous recommendatibns for general education programs for 
teachers include reorganizing general curriculi^m along divisional^ lines 
with courses extendiVig throughout college yeatrs; conceding that the major 
* is more important for a secondary than a primary teacher; putting greater 
stress on English, oral and written, and less stress on foreign languages. 

97. NELSON, BONNIE. Freshman English at Nine WKiclTHmje 
Eliminated the Traditional Course in Freshmah Composition — Antioch, Elmira, 
Juniatay and Swarthmore Colleges; and fJaker, CiarK, Emory, Maryland, and 
TulaneMniv^sitpes NeW York: Moderji Language Association of America, 
'1968. ED 020 942. 29 pp. - C > 

*For a report on college programs in freshman composition, the Association 
of Departme^fits of English obtained syllabi and^ourse descriptions from 
directors of freshman composition in 66*c6lleges and universities.^The 
descriptions of freshman English courses hcr^ are from only nine institu- 
tions, but all nine have eUminated <the traditional coufsel Reasons for 
.eliminadng composition are giyjen for Andoch,JElnura, Tulane and Mary- 
■ land. ' ■•■ • ■ ■ 



98. NELSON, WILLIAM GEORGE.;*A Study of Undeiigliduate Education 
iri Selected Seventh-Day Adventist Colleges.'* Ed.D. dissd^tf^ion. University 
of Southern California, 1971. Order No. 71-16429. 164 pp. 

The most serious weaknesses, and the most meaningful strengths of 
Seventh-Day Adventist higher education are isolated by students and 
teachers in Californta SDA colleges. There is dissatisfaction with teaching 
quality in SDA colleges; students want strong spiritual emphasis; educators 
are npt leading students to high awareness of the value of SDA education.' 
SDA education plust become^more vital and better known. 

99..0*c6NNELL, WILLIAM RAYMOND, JR. "The Cuf-Viculuixi Committee 
in the Liberal Arts College." Ed.D. dissertation, Columbia University, 1969. 
' Order No. 70-4582! 125 pp. . ^ 

Case studies illustrate the purposes, organization, and activities of the 
' standilig curriculum commiAees in seven Protestant colleges. Curriculum 
committees are inadequate. A ne\srtype of agency for curriculum develop- 
ment shoivJd represent both student and faculty, perhaps include a rep- 
resentative from the trustees' edhcational commitjte&^ and have a dean as 
executive officer. Case studies are base^d on campi^ interviews and institu- 
tional documents. ' i / 

100. PRAUSNITZ, WALJER G. The Concordia Freshman English^ Program. . 
Duluth: Minnesota Council of Teachers of English, 1966. ED 022 782. 
7 pp. _ _ . 

. ^ At Concordia College, freshnian English students ^*e divided into several 
large lecture sections instruc-tecl^'via television and into smaller discussion 
r classeis where they work; with individual teachers. Thus, small classes are 
possible at reasonable expense. - 

101 _ et 2lI Curricular Reform for Concordia College, Moorehead, 

.Minn.: Concordia College, 1969. ED 035 377. 376 pp. I 

The Cui riculum Commission iat Concordia reports on 'all aspects of the 
academic program and makes recommendations for improvement and 
' reform. Educational technology, library, objectives, evaluation, students, 
and faculty all receive attention. Proposals to 'establish minority studies, 
inrerdepartteental majors, and istudent participation in academic planning 
are iricludea. / , *^ . 

102. REED, CAlROLL E. Conference on Critical Languages in Lif>eral Arts Colleges, 
University of Washington (April 1965). Seatde: University of Washington, 
1965..EO 016 956. 65 pp. ^ ' .. 

A major aim of the Conference on Critical Languages was to reach a con- 
sensus among linguists, language teachers, and college administrators on 
jritroducing critical or neglected languages into the curriculum of small 
liberal arts colleges. Kalamazoo- College reports on a program in which 
smalljgroups of foreign language students study inexpensi^^ at their own 
j)ace; SpedaliWsin Arabic; Chinese, Hindustani Jap^^ anH 
Russian summarize avaiiable material. . . > 



103, RIGE, JAMES J. The Liberal A/ls-Past, Present, and Future, Washington: 
[ Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges, 1967:- ED 017 527./4 pp. 

. Arguing for a more flexible curriculum and more.sen^tive teaching, Rice 
claims that the liberal arts have become more st)flized th^n liberating. He 
criticizes the emphasis on, teaching prepackaged] facts instead of leadiflg 

. the stqdent to seek knowledge. To impress the libj/ral arts curriculum upon 
students, teachers must be reeducate^^he curriculum must be more flexi- 
ble and relevant, pnd courses must emphasize methods of inquiry, nonver- 
bal arid contemporary. , ^ • 

104. SANFORD, NEVITT. V/A^e Colleges Fail: A Study of the Student as a Person. 
San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1967. 256 pp. 

In this broad statement of his philosophy of education, Sanford maintains 
that undergraduate colleges have promoted a. restrictive concept of excel- 
lence and, thus, have limited the horizon of students. The development 
of students into mature, sensitive, socially responsible adults should be the 
primary mission of undergraduate education. Sanford calls for a br^der 
objective than importing absorbable knowledge. 

405. SMITH, BARDWELL L. "Education for Serendipity:" f^/ucariona/ Record 
49 (Fall 1968): 375=^ . ^ , . 

Liberal arts colleges must' realize tJtiat they cannot resolve the Berkeley- 
Sputnik crisis. The liberal arts structure •mu§,t cJiange to allow autonomy 
for the disciplines without creating educational anarchy. 

106. _, and PORTER, DAVID. "Carleton and Curricular 

Change Liberal Education 54 (December 1968): 546^9. 

After considering the options for curriculum reform, Carletoii adopted 
the variable unit credit system. The ^ar-foil option for one course per 
term is explained and previous, more tradidonal curricula reviewed. Now . 
an instructor can extend the dme for a course, increasing the credits or 
scheduling five-week-long courses for reading or researqh. ^ ' ^ 

107. STIER, WrLLI AM F«, Jr. Innovations in Higher Education. Sioux City, Iowa: 
Briar Cliff Cdllege, t970. ED 04.7 635. 18 pp. 

jlpclucled in this review of innovadons at Briar Cliff College in Sioux City 
^•el curriculum, instrucdonal practice, student governance, servicesr, and 
Organization. A student editor interviews the academic dean about change 
within the insdtution. Specific changes within the Department of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation are noted. . 
. . z" i-''^' «• ■'\v.-; ■ --••*■-■ ' : ' . ■ 

108. TAMMINEN, PAUL G. A Guide to Resources for Undergraduate.^ Academic 

[ Jtfform, V^gLshmgton: Amerigan Couhdl on Education, 1970. ED 044 086. . 

■ •^ ■■i^ppv;/>-:^';--'; ■ " •''■^^^^ ' ' 

Ti:as biblibgraphy^^^ for. the stiidy of uhder- 

.gradiiate learning, curriciilum, a (I) Bib- 

v V liographic Aids, (2) Periodicals and Newsletters, (3) Books, Articles, and 



■ \ .■ ■ { 

Reports, (4) Learning Technology, (5) Leadening Teaching Approacljes, (6) 
Individualized Learning, (7) Field Study, (8) Ey^ilUation Practices, (9)* Inter- 
disciplinary Concerns, (10) Disciplinary LiteratuYe?.j(*i 1) Process of Change 
in Education, and (12) National and Regional Oi%anizations. 

109. TE1CHMAN, MILTON. Marist College Experiment in Interdeparjimental 
Freshman Composition. Champaign, III.: National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1967. ED 021 871. 4 pp. 

An experimental, noncredit program in composition was introduced at 
Marist College In 1964. The student writes six papers on topics assigned 
by his instructors in the six subjects he is studying. The reasons for adopting 
the program, methods of advising the students, and successes and failures 
are discussed. * - ■ ■ \ 

110. TIPTON, CHELSEA. "Problems in Curriculum Design for Teacher Edii- ' 
cation in the Small College Music Department.** Ed.D. dissertation, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, l;967. Order No. 67^16491. 155 pp. 

Staffing problems affect curriculum designs. These problems differ in 
large and small music departments. Staffing departments with persons with 
a broad combination of competencies is given primary attention. Staffing 
combinations are applied to modeLcurriv^ula that meet the certificadon * 
standards of the Nadonal Association of Schools of Music and the state 
of Oklahoma. The curriculum of small music departments should 
emphasize a balanced teacher-student ratio.' , . 

111. TYACK-,-©A'Vf D\"Small Colleges and Teacher Educauon." School and Soci^ 

94 (October 1966): 326-27*. 

• %i ■ * ■ ♦ . 

Small college educadon departments have inherent limitadons but the qugJ- 
ity of instrucdon for teacher candidates can be improved. The author sug- 
gests ways for the small college to capitalize on its poteridal for individually 
educadng future teachers. Recruidng philosophers, psychologists, and 
^social sciendsts to teach educadon courses can raise the prestige of educa- 
don in strong liberal, arts co(leges. Colleges should center their attendon 
on training teachers of one level only. 

112. WARNER, TIMOTHY MARCUS. "A Study of the Place of General Educa- 
don in the Bible College Curriculum." Ed.D. dissertadon, Indiana Univer- 
sity, 1^67; Order No. 68^758. 165 pp. ^^.^ ' ' 

Bible college educadon'lacks a coherent and consistent grasp of the mean- 
. ing of general educadon and rts reladbnship ^o^biblical and professional/ 
-^ educadon. JBible colleges must be careful not \t6. succumb to the contempo- 
rary trend to emphasize professional competence oyer personal and intel- 
lectual competence;. Bible college educators face' the problem of demon- 
stpdng that a student can acquire an adequate educadon, general and 
professional, in 4 .years. This study analyzed catalogs from 41 colleges of 
the Accrediting Association of Bible Colleges. A cheMc list on general educa-: 
tion was also administered to deans of the colleges. - ^ ^ . 
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113. WHITLEY; STERLING DEAN. "Philosophy unci Practice in Methodist 
Senior Colleges in North Carolina." Ed.D. dissertation, Auburn University, 
1965. Order No. 6&-2852. 305 pp. 

Six Methodist senior cblleges in North Carolinii were investigated to ideh- 
tify their philosophical ideas and to learn how these ideas were 
implemented in practice. Generally, practices and philosophies of educa- 
tion coincide and are approved by students and faculty. An effort should 
made to improve the quality oT students and faculty, physical 'plant, 
and religious exercises. The philosophies of the colleges should be defined 
so they can be understood by air concerned. 

114. WILLIAMS, FRANKLIN EDMUND. "Music Instruction in the Colleges 
Affiliated with the American Liitheran Church; An Appraisal and Pro- 
posed Plan for Improvement.'' Ed.D. dissertation, University of Illinois, 
1969, Order, no. 70-1019. 220 pp. , ' ' 

The programs of 1 1 four-year colleges affiliated with the American Luther- 
an Church are analyzed to ascertain the educational aspirations of the 
institution, the needs of the student body, and future needs. Improvements 
are suggested to enable the;^e institutions to make the most effective use 
of their physical, financial, ai^d personnel resources. To reach the general^ 
student body, the departments of music should have more performing 
groups, a greater variety in the literature performed, applied music study^ 
available for instruments such as the guitar, and courses in popular musical 
trends. . ' - 

115. WORTMAN, HAROLD RANDALL. "A .Critical Analysis of the Student 
/ Teaching Program in Music in Selected Midw^^stern Libera] Arfs Colleges 

with Specific Application to the Program at Sioux Falls College, South 
Dakota (Research Study, No. 1)." Ed.D. dissertation, Colorado State Col- 
• lege, 1965. Order No. 65-10022. 318 pp. 

Based on interviews and-questionnaires From student teachers comparing 
teachers and administrators, this study investigates the basic philosophies 
of student .teaching programs and the relationship of actual practice to 
. these philosophies in selected midwestern colleges. There is general agree- 
ment on the philosophies and the usual discrepancies in implementation. 
Recommendations are made for Sioux Falls College. Music faculty mem- 
bers should help make student teaching assignments in music and guid- 
ance, and teachers with experience in public schools should* supervise 
student teachers. 
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116VM1PTISTA, ROBERT. "Change at Wheatoii — Why NOTr North Central 
' Nem Bulletin 28 (March .1969): 1-14 '/•; ' ^ ' ' 

A cdllege dean sets forth for his faculty a 'widie range of po.ssibili!:ie§ for 
educating undergraduates. Among his suggestions are more autonomy for 
departments or their dissolution; new ajiproaches to Both filculty-studeni 
Fjutios and faculty-^^dpnt counseling relaiionships! and new use.s of media 
m instruction. . v // i 

127. BEACH, LESLIE R; Learnings a nd S tu den t Ln ier actio n in Small S elf Directed 
Groups. Holland, Mich.: Hope College; 1968. ED 026 027. 78 pp. 

At Hope Cdllege, all 54 students participating in self-directed ^tudy groups 
were secretly observed through a one-way mirror and given Bales Interac- 
tion Process Analysis by assistants; Effective and plentifyl interact^ion 
occurred, confirming the value of self-directed study and indicating its 

feasibility in^terms of needed instructors and classrooms. t 

I- \ . ^ 

118. BEACH, M. "Promoting Good Teaching in the Microversity: Some Prob- 
lems Common to Young Facuk^y and Small Colleges." yown2«/ q/".//i^/z^r 
£//wca//on 37 (June l 966): 301-6.* - 

• Problems encountered in small colleges include difficulty, in promoting 
good teaching, and erroneous Assumptions about research and quality. Sug- 
gestions for improvement include: (1) facilitate contacts between faculty 
and students, (2) each instructor shdul^l have a isniall class of seven to 

- eight students every term; (3) faculties' and students should be given help 
in meeting socially, and (4) young faculty should develop a professional 

commitment to the college. 

^7 ■ _ . . 

H9. CADY, J. W. i"How Important Are College Crades?"*Jmimal of Higher 
Education 37 (November 1966): 441-45. 

A survey of all. colleges in Arkansas, all'Southern Baptist institutions, and 
all universities in the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools revealed that half of all grades given were^^s and Bs, Criticisms 
of the report are: (1) band, choir, and physical educ^|ion grades are prob- 
, ably counted, (2) there is no distinction made in the number of hours 
of course credit for the grade, and (3) since admission standards are higher 
in some institutions, grades should be higher. These criticisms are refuted, 
but no answers or conclusions are given. 

120. CENTRA, J. A.; LINN, R. L.raird PARRY, M. E. "Academic Growth in 
Predominandy Negro* and Predominandy White Colleges." Educational 
Testing Service /2^^^arc/z\5wtom, May 1969. 23 pp. ; , 

Weighted acaderriic growth was measured and compared among students 
in seven Negro and seven wh^e colleges. On the basis of SAT scores for 
freshmen and graduate record examinations for seniors, neither group 
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of colleges was more effective in student academic developmen^ Within 
each group, there was .considerable variation in acadeiiiic effectiveness. 

121. C60K,>. MARVIN, and NEVILLE, felCHARD F, The Faculty (ls Teachers: 
. A Perspective qix Evaliuition. Washington: ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher 

Education, I97h ED 054.392 14.pp. , . 

Current methods for measuring and evaluating teacher performance are 
reviewed. A niodel to evaluat6"teadiing effectiveness and a selected bibliog- 
raphy are presented' 

122. COX, R. F. "Improvement of Instruction in 78 CoWcges.'^ Improving College 
' and University Teaching 16 (Summer 1968): 165-60- 

Among the most often used and^most sadsfactory devices, policies, prac- 
tices, and procedures for improving instruction, the majority belong, to. 
(1) climate of instruction, (2) facukyinvolvemeni andjclemocratic planning^, 
and (3) provision of help for the faculty. More emphasis is needed on 
improved methods of teaching, visitation, observation, and alumni studiejs 
.High faculty morale is inherent in thfe iinprovefment of instruction. 

123. DEHAAl^, .ROBERT F. The Use and Development of Prbgrammed Materials 
J and' Media^ in Private Liberal Arts Colleges. Detroit: Great Lakes College 

Assotiauon, 1966. ED 010 541. 372 pp. , 

The development and evaluation of programmed instructional materials 
for use in private liberal arts colleges demonstrated the value of having 
an association of colleges prepare and evaluate joint , programs. Subject 
#areas of the programs were poetry, logic, biochemistry, religion, and poiiu- 
' car science, 

124. DOWELL, BOYQ MAX. "The Effects of Various Teaching Methods upon' 
the Self-Concept, Attitude Toward Psychology, Anxiety Level, Dogmausm 
Level, and Level of Achievement in General Psychology' qf First Seme^ster 

. Cedarville College Freshmen." Ph-D- dissertauon. University of Tennessee, 
1967, Ofder No. 68-^3737. 185 pp.: , o 

Freshmen Were placed in psychology classes with three kinds of instrucdon: 
lecture, discussion, and independent study. A control group not enrolled 
in general psychology was' selected for comparison. Stronger students 
^ , achieve higher grades in classes usitig discussion and. independent study 
methods than in those using lectures. The control group students had 
poorer attitudes toward psychology than those enrolled in psychology 
classes. The independent study group became significantly more negauve 

toward psyc>ology than any other gtoup. 

\ , .>■• ^ 

f25. DUBIN, ROBERT, and TAVEGGIA, THOMAS C. The TeacHing^Leaming 
Paradox: A Corflparative Analysis of College Teaching Methods. Eugene: Oregon 
University Center for Advanced Study of Educational Administration, 
;i968.^D 026 966. 85 pp, , . 

In a systemauc reanalysis of data from almost tOO comparative studies 
of different college teaching methods, litde evidence is found to indicate 

28 • ' ■ 



* ./'any basis for preferring one method ov^r another, 'As measured by the 
performan(;e of students on course examinations. The need to estalSish 
clear and lYiyequivocal links between theories of learning and teachnig is 

• vital. Research must move in new directions to find 'commonalities among 
all distinctive college teaching methods i\hd to develop models n>f the 
teaching-learning situj^tion, * . ^ 

126. EBLE; KENNETH E. The Recognition aiul Evaluation of Zeaching^Siih Lake 

• City: Project To Improve College Teaching, 197^. 'EP 046 350/ TI I pp. 

• The recognition and evaluation of (effective college teachtng are oP par- 
ticular concern. The role of and instruments for evaluatidn of teaching 
practices are'emphasized. A strong advocate of student evaluations, Eble 
"offers models for student cjuestionnaires to evaluate teachittg. The 
/appendix summarizes the pilot situdy in evaluation carried out at Princeton. 
A comprehensive' 10-page bibliography is ii^luded. 

127. E^riTRS, E. M. Tutorial Assistance in College Core Courses." Jourur// 
of Educatiof}al Research 60 {V967): 4Q6--7 . ' • • - 

This' article evaluates a supplementary tutorial program at Parsons College, 
in which 345 sttadent's were categorized according to .course load*» advanced 
standing, and'prior iGPA. Utilization of tutorial assistance was in proportion 
to the composition^of categories in the sample. The program was beneficial 
for all involved but mbst beneficial for low achiever? carrying a reduced 
load- i 

128. KARLEN, ARNO. ^T hV Hazards of innovation:" C/umge I (July-AugusY 
1969): 46-53: : ' ■ . ^ 

, . Antioch College teachers and st^idents entered a*3-year experimental pro- 
gram in which self-directed study utilizing tapes and programmed materials 
replaced lectures anxi requirements. A control group of 15 freshmen was 
included in the first-year program. At the end of the ye^^r the experimental 
group had completed thp same amount of first-year required learning as 
the conventionally taught first-year students, and chose similar second-year 
courses. Considerable polarization developed among the faculty over the 
merits of the progi am. . ' 

129. LA F'AUCI, HORATIO'M., and RICHTER, PEYTON E. learn Teaching 
at tJie College Level Elmsford, N.Y.:.Pergarflon*Press,,197l. 168 pp. 

^ . ' i/ * 

The impact of selected team-teaching programs — their'naCtire, scope* and 

administration — on developing curricula is analyzed. Some limitations of 

team teaching are lack of understanding and Commitment, rigid structure, 

resistance*^ to change, and necessity of prepiajring. Some prospects are 

expansion of Enrollment without depersonalization, interdisciplinary study 

of contelnporary problems, and extension of the process of instruction 

into new contexts. . y - ' 

«. , 

130. LEE, CAL\y N B. T.^ ed. Improving College Teaching. Washington: American 
Council on Education; J967. ED 01^303. .407 pp. 



f This documeiu presents 49 essays on eurrcni issues and problems in College 
teifching. The six major topic divisions are: ac;^demic community,, the 
academic man, quantity imd quality of college teacli^rs, teaching and learn- 
ing, evaluatioi^ of teaching performance, and curriculau -reform. Within 
each 'topic division ar^ ^or\. cotiimentaries of one or iwo articles. ' . 

131. LITTOSl, MAURICE L.^ind STICKLER, W: HUGH. College Teachers and 
College Teaching, 3d Supp,. Atlanta: Southern Regional Education Board, 

" 1967. ED 015 544. 133 pp. ^ > , - » 

This mnotatfed bibliography contains 1,363 entries oii college and univer- 
sity faculty* members and'instructional' methods. The general topic entries 
are: <1) general and reference, (2) reciuitment and selection, (3) instiiuv 
,tional^-status, (4) teaching conditions, (5) teaching methods-general, and 
(6) teaching methods-special fields. 

132. MANION, SISTER^PATRICIA JEAN. "Relation of Curriculum to Student 
Developnaent." PapeT read at the Council for the Advancement of Small 
Colleges Conference, Harrisonburg, ya.', 1965 

Modification or ab^andonrnent of formal grading and innovations in active 
" learning may iriiprove stuclent learning. While all colleges cannot be experi- 
mental, some must try new approaches. Priority should be given to unifying 
» principles rather than to mastery bf details in teaching. Suggested teaching 
"^methods include lower division seminars, independent study, and invplve- 
\ ment in community projects for credit, ' * v. 

133. MARSHALL, ANJ^. "Encouraging Creativity at Berea College," 7^^"^' 
of the National Association of Women Deans and Counselors 3i (Sunimer 1968): 
182--8&, — • ... 

Berea College, a small liberal arts college in the Appalachian Mountains, 
has from its inception required that all students earn part of their expenses; 
by working for the college. Creativity is encouraged throughout the proA 
gram. Rewards are provided for those whb show unusual creativity in carry- 
ing out wqrk assignments. In academic courses, students are encouraged 
to produce publish»ble research. Student ideas for. new courses are incor- 
porated into the curriculum, and crea^^ve projects are ejicour^ged in all 
' fields. * . ' ' * . - ' 

134. MCKEACHIE, WILBJ.R J. Research on CollegeTeachingi A Revieia. Washing- 
ton: ERIC' Cle^^ringhouse on Higher; Edudadpn, 1970. ED 043 789. 20 

PP- . . ♦ 

This review of research on college teaching from 1924 to. 1970 considers 
the effectiveness of class size, the lecture, independent study, discussion, 
and technological media. Methodological problems still persist in 
adequately measuring educational advance. Effecdve college teaching 
, remains a complex business. The review offei^s^tabular summaries and a 
five-page bibliography. " . ' ' ' 



135. MGKENNA, F. S. "Programming Possibilities for Classroom and Laboni: * 
tory." Improving Colkge and UniverMty Tea'cliing 16 (Wiuter 196B): 18-19.. 

Programmed instruction does not share the disadvantages'of large lectures 
and TV instruction. Such criteria as test performance, long-term retention, 
* student and instmction tinie, And sUide^t evalviation indicate that it can 
he an effective method. Possibilities f<^, programined instruction exist in 
' independent study, as part of a lecture in bringing students to a prerequi- 
, site degree of competence for a cou^rs'e in review and evaluation lor helping 
students to develop a scientific atutude and apprQfich, and in an introduc- 
tory laboratory. - ■ ^ . ■ 

136. MONLQtJIS, WILMA D. High(r mucation Oppo>tm 

^vaniaged Students: A Rcvieiv^of the. Literatnre. Washington: ERIC Clearing- 
house on Higher Education, 1970. ED 035 7^7." 4^ pp. - 

The programs described pfovid^some guidelines for colleges and univer- 
sities interestec} in establishing or already conducting progiams /or high- 
risk students. The review describes precollege preparatory programs, col- 
' lege, university and graduate programs, and methods for obtaining finan- 
cial support for recruiting and contpensation. , 

.137. MORRIS, WILLIAM H., ed. Effective College Teaching: The Quest for Rele^ 
vance. Washington: American Council on Educadon, 1970. 162 pp. 

Current trends in college teaching and a critical revievv.of current teaching 
methods are* presented. 

138. NELSON, TERRY. 'Teaching and Learning at Kalamazoo College." 

Report^ to the F^iculty Development Committee of Kalamazoo College, 

Kalamazoo, Mich., 1970. 56 pp. 

. - i ■■ ■ . ^" ' 

Critfcal of much, that pa^jses.for college teaching. Nelson examines majoi; 

principles of leai rjing and presents research data; on viable alternatives 

. . to convention^ »iteaching methods. Hfe advocates interdisciplinary teaching 

in smaller instructional units. ^ . * 

139. PERRY, L. B. "College trading: A Case Study and its Aftermath." 
./ion^// /^erorrf 49 (Winter 1968): 78--84.t* 

In 1547; Whitman College abandoned letter grades in favor of a pass-fail' 
system that gave way to P (pass), Hc(hpnprs) and HH thighest honors). 
In using this new grading system, the cdllege faced problems with transfer 
credits, students^ applying to graduate school, and with only a few H of 
HH grades used. Whitman finally returneil the tradidonal letter system 
.after 15 years. ^ . . , * . \ 

. • ' ' ' • ' •' ■ , ' 

140. SACHLEBAN, CLYDE CLINTON. "An Analysis of S,electe(l Background ' 
Variables Which Affect Success in P'hysics in Liberal Arts Colleges.** Ph.D. 
dissertaUon, University of Iowa, 1967. Order Np. 67-9096. 139 pp. 



' Certain hjgh school and college background factors affect success in physics 
at priva^^e liberal arts colleges. T^iis study sample was limited to those en- 
rolled in the first physics course a^Bqloit/Coe, Cornell, Grinnell; Iowa Wes- 
leyan, and Wartburg Colleges. The predictors included semesters of science 
• . and niathematics, size of high school graduating class, rank in the class, 
sex, SAT verbal and mathematical scores, college classification, and gi ade 
in college freshman mathematics. Srme conclusions were: (1) high school 
rank is a predictor, of success in physics, (2) the number of semesters of 
high school physics is important, (3) semesters of advanced mathematics 
are significant, (4) males do better than females in physics, and (5) SAT 
scores are predictive. x - 

. % 

141. SMOCK, RICHARD, and KELLY, EDWARD. The Evaluation of Collngiate 
InstnBtion: How to Open a Closed System, Washington: American Educational 
Research Association, 1970. ED 046 329. 13 pp. 

Similar instructional sys'tems are operative at the department level at most 
American colleges ^nd universities with certain functions and relationships 
^of development and^ evaluative activities. Many of the systems are closed. 
One trait of such systems is limited use of the external and intern^Fff^ed- 
. back' messages. Educational evaluation' priust be characterized by the 
developer as part of a process that will 'lead to change; the initiation of 
, this process occurs with the development of the client-problem statement. 

142* 7%^ Study of Collegiate Compensatory Programs for Minority ' Group Youth: A 
Selected ERIC Bibliography on Pre-College Preparation of Students from Disadvan- 

,^ taged Backgrounds. New York: ERIC Inf6rmation Retrieval Center on the 
Disadvantaged, Teach|frs College, Golumbia University. 27 pp. 

This'anhotaied'bibliography of entries from Research in Education, January 
__l--J^65^^Apnl 1969, is a guide to programs for disadvantaged students. Comr 
— pensatory programiTaf e meantloijeidifferent-from-tr aditional edilcatfonal 
practices, but they do not have lower graduation requirements. Among 
the programs are those at Antioch, Pomona, and Mount Holyok^ Colleges. 

■ ."■.-■■■■A ' ■ ■ - . ■ 

143. THORNTON, JAMES W., JR.^and BROWN, JAMES W.,- eds. Media 
and College Teaching. Washington: Aniencan Association of Higher Educa- 
tion, 1968. ED 026 863, 185 pp. ^ T 

New media and methods for college instruction are presented through 
examples from numerls^us collegiate institutions. 



144; T:R0YER, LEWIS: "Graces HaN^e Gone:., What Then?" Liberal Education 
56l:December 19t0): M2!^56. 

A behaviorallyorieAted, performknce-based evaluation system was adppted 
^it^the National Colfege-^cf Education, Evanston, 111. The new system 
emphasizes fridividual growi^h ^f^ than the "norm-referenced," tradi- 
tional letter systems of grading/ Ex:^^ **competency requirements" 



are given for several courses. Adoption of the new evaluation system, which, 
is not a pass-fail arrangement, is rationalized. If necessary, students may 
have longer than one quarter to master course requirements. ^ 

145. WARREN, JONATHAN R. College Grading Practices: An Qvewiew. 
Washinglofi: ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education, 1971, ^0 047 
164. 29 pp. \ 

Grading pracdces — traditional grades and their influence on students, 
faculty, administration, and society— are being altered to provide an educa- 
tive tool that accurately reflects the many dimensions of administrative 
purposes. Selection of academic awards should be based on faculty nomina- 
tions. While the author shows dissatisfaction with traditional grades, he 
does not offer specific recommendations for maintaining standards without 
them. . r 

146- WHITESIDE, WILLIAM B. "The Will to Learn: Education arid Commun- 
ity a;: Bowdoirr College." Faculty report. Brunswick, Maine: Bowdoin Gol- 
Jege, 1970. J 52 pp. " • 

After a long period of educational conservatism, Bowdoin College in the 
I960's substantially altered its curriculum and approach to learning by 
adopting the Senior Center program. This program, is built around a |i^w 
residential and academic pattern. Seminars in which a senior relates his 
disciplinary specialization to the larger world constitute the' principal 
academic ingredient. . * ' ^ 

147. WrLKERSON^ DOXEY A.iCdmpensatory Practices in Colleges and Universities. 
New York: ERIC Clearinghouse on the Disadvantaged, Yeshiva University, 
T967. ED-011''908. 6 pp. ' ' 

A number of compensatory efforts are under way to facilitate college entry 
and further the academic success of socially disadvantaged students. Some 
colleges and fouifdations recruit disadvantaged students who would not^ 
otherwise apply to college. Specific funds are earmarked to aid both' 
talented students and academic risks. Some institijftions have modified their 
admJssions criteria, while otjhers have a surtyner preparatory program for 
high school students. Remedial curricula do not improve academic perfor- 
' ' mance. Compensatory programs must be systernatically evaluated. A bib- 
libgraphy has more than 75 entries. - ^ 



Libraries and Learning Resources 

, / ■ ^ ■ \ 

148. BALANOFF, N. "Stephens College: The James Wood Quad ran gle.'MW/o- 
visual Instmclion (February 1965): 122-24. 

The Stephens College learning center is a development that seeks to incor- 
pbrate more instructional technology into the Reaching program. This arti- 
\ c\/ focuses on classroom systems, listing at the end o\her publications on 
aheroHiplete rpnge of technological progr amming and systems at the le^irn- 
ing center. 

149. BLAKE, FAY. "The Library-College: b>ing of Old Age at Thivt/rA Per- 
sonal View.'' Wilsoji Library Bulletin 44 (January 1970): 557-60. 

Speeches given at a conference, '*A Library Dimension for Higher Learn- 
f ing,;* are evalu'ated. Despite'^common assumptions, the library-college idea 
has not taken hold. The small college, the only institution where the library- 
college can be fully realized, is in decline. * ^ ^~ 

■ . ^ * , . ■ , . li 

150. J 1^ "The Library-College' Movement.'' Drexel Library 

Qi/W/er/^; 7 (Suly-October 1971): 175-88 " • i-: 

Attributes of the library-college include independent study with students 
using dialraitcess carrels, the '^generic book," a bibliogiaphically sophis- 
ticated faculty, flexible curriculum, a multimedia lijarary with central Joca- 
tion, and not more than 500-1000 students per^library unit. A sunxmary 
of colleges thiit have experimented with the approach is provided. 

15L BUTTS, DAVID. Reports from the Pasture: E^^^ atjordanhxll College ofEduca- 
\tim. Elmsford, N.Y.! Per gan\on Press, 1968. ED 025 962. 6 pp. 

The head"bTlKe television* production center at Jordanhill College tries 
I to: integrate television into all areas/iiF instruction at the college. 



152. ELLSWORTH, RALPH E. Planning the College and University 'Lihjmy Build- 
ing. 2d. ed. Boulder, Colo.: Pruett Press, 1968. 145 pp. 

A step-by-step guide to.li^rary planning'offers data on the constriictio*h 
of libraries for differenysizes and types of institutions. Of particular use 
are a chapter on problems to consider in designing any library building 
- arid an instructive l^bliography. 

153. YVSARO;' ]AN^ ^dditional T hgughts About the Libmry-'College: Toxoar^ College 
• Without WalbyMinr^dLpoYis: University of Minnesota, Department of Audio- 
Visual Ext^iori, 19^|^D 031 197. 3pp. 

The basi5eicomponentsof the library-col?cge-learning method are independ- 
ent st^y and individualized learning. The library-college is the learning 
mod^ of the future; it is the "college without walls." A student can tap 
resources 'outside the library walls through a nationwide computer. 



0 

154 The Library-College Concept: Toxva/d a Twenty-first Century 

Learning CMer Tod^^^'.. Minneapolis: University o|^Minnesota, Department 
of Audiovisual Extensioi|l, 1969. ED 03 1 196. %)p. 

A library-college is completely library center^. Prerequisites for forming I 
a library-college are.-(i) a learning mode tKat has shifted from classroom 1 
to carrel; (2) books, fums, and,closed-circuit TV; (3) a library-minded facul 
ty; (4) a democratic and leisure-oriented curriculum; (5) carrels for each^ 
student; aqd (6)/ basic college enrolhAent of 500-1,000 students. 



155. JOHNSON, FI^RbERT F:, and/KING, JACK B. "Information Systemji 
^ Management in the Small Liberal Arts College." College Research Librarie^ 

30 (November 1969):. 48^S-90/ - 

The National Science Fpuri^ation funded a project at Hamline University 
to change the traditional libraVy into an information switching center. New 
information sources w^^e necessary dnd simulation prove(^-^.esirabl(? jn 
examining alternative^ for library development. The library came to lie 
viewed as a clearingliouse for information, not as a depository for books. 

• ■ ■ ■ / ■ ' • ' • '■• 

156. JORDAN, ROBERT T. et al. Impact of the Academic Library on the EducatiotUil 
Program, Nexv Dimensions in Higher^ Education, no, 29, Durham, N.C,^^ Diujke 
University/April 1967. ED 013 351. 72 pp. 

An attempt to define the proper l ole of the college library in the academic 
frame,Work is^.based on a review of the literature on college; libraries and 
reports on library experirnents. Changes in the liature of library service 
arc caused by education^ developments. An annotated bibliography is 
included. 

157. KENNEDY, J AMES r/; KIRK, THOMAS G.; WEAVER, GWENDOLEN 
A. "Course-Rdated Library Insti uciiion: A Case Study of the English and' 
Biology Departments at Earlham College." Drexel Library^ Quarterly 7 (July- 
October 1971):. 277-97. :^ ■ - . -^ ; |. 
The library instn^ction program at Earlham College is integrated into 
specific couYses/The progrg^^, featuring demonstrations by the librariaijis, 
is gradkted, i.e., the instruction takes place in courses of advancing levels 
of difficulty and sophistication in the curriculum. The students must use 
the tools of jibrary research. . * 1 

158. KKAPP, BATRICIA B. The Academic Library Response to New Directions'!^ 
Under gramate Educatiori^ y^ d^hington^^ ERIC Clearingtiouse for Library an^ 

. Informa^on Sciences, 1970. ED 039 390. 25 pp. 

Thfc academic library is responding to the jlibirary-college idea, learning 
resoiirce centers, and changes in undergraduate educa\ion. A presentation 
of the major trends in higher education is followed by the response of \ 
^rgraduate libraries, community college libraries, and the independent \ 
stujfly movement^ ' . ^ 



159. LEHMAN, JAMES O. "Cooperation Amohg $ nail Academic Libraries;'^ 
College Research Libraries ?tO (Noyemher \969)i^4^^^ .. . ; 

Various patterns in library cooperation among colleges become ievident 
in regional, or local consortia of small college libraries, but there are also 
many similarities. Though all library consortia champion cooperation, 
there Jias befen little evaluatlblT'oreffe^^^ is 

an issue of particular importance for small college librarie^. 

...... ■ * ( • 

-• ■ ■ * 

160. MCDONOUGH,. J. Detpimning Excellence Qu6tien(\for Liberal Arts Qollege 
Libraiies. Philadelphia: St. Joseph's College, 1966. ED 010 189. 52 pp. 

Data in statistical study of the libraries of 669 U.S. liberal arts colleges 
are displayed in five different ways to compare sucli items as number of 
books per student, total library budget, and total number of books. 
Alphabetical listing and excellence quotient are expressed in a three-digit 
%. percentile ranking. 

16L MURRAY, J. RALPH. "Library-College: Partial Solution to Educational 
Concerns." t/6m37 College Journal A (Summef 1971): 29-35. 

The president yfElmir^ College claims that moS academic libraries already 
possess sufficient materials to initiate many library-college practices. The 
prob]im is that few faculty know how to relate tlie structure of their disci- 
pline^to even a small. library. Faculty ineed instruction in the concept of 
the libraryrcollege and its teaching strategies. 

V \ /. :/ / ■ 

162- NORTH, R. STATFORD.A DenionstratiQn of the Impack^^ 

Changes on the A-titudes and Practices of Both Students and Faculty. Oklahoma 
City; Oklahor ( -Jhnstian College, 1967. ED 017 19L 122 pp. 

Data were collected over three semesters on the use and impact of a learn- 
ing center that features individual carrels with audio tape equipn^ent in 
the library for each of the college's .700 students. Student study time 
increased about 25% after construction of th^ center; each faculty member 
who used the center saved about 5 hours per week. Student and public 
• attitudes and interest in the center .were high and positive. The average 
student grade did not change.. ., 

163. SCHUMACHER, ANNE W. A SmaUCollege InfqrmaHon System: An Analysis 
and RecommeTtdations. St. Paul, MinrTrHamlineJLIniversity, 1968.' ED. 024 

■• 40?. 157 pp. : . . ' ■ /■ , / . : ."y^,; . , ; 

This study, takes a detailed^Jook at the functions ^rformed^ by a small 
liberal arts college library ^d developslome recompfcridadons concerning 
the fut^^re. The college library's role, should shift ™m information storage 
facilitJ^l^Info^nl^t^^ y | 

164. SHORES, jpOUIS. **Ul>rary-Cbllege USA." Amencan Library Association 
Vfiw/Mn'Ss tliecember 1969): 1547-53.. / ' , . 



Claiming that classroom-centered teaching and class contact have become 
« . antiquated! Shores criticizes campus impersonality, lockstep Ijearning 

modes, arl4 inflexible curi icula. The answer is a library-centered-program 

that emphasizes independent study. Such a program is not limited to 
printed books but iricludes all' forms of materhils and experiences. This 
approach demands a new breed of faculty and more flexible apptoacKes 
to teaching. ™ - -^ y 

e 

I ■ , 

165. Library-College USA: Essays in a Prototype for (in Amencan 

' Higher Education, Tallahassee: South Pass Press, 1970.' 224 pp. . 

. As early as 1934, Shores suggested the essential elements of the library- 
college. In these 21 essays, he 'is still advocating innovative/educadonal 
ideas. The six essential elements of the libcary-c^^Hege are:* learning mode, 
library, faculty, curriculum, facility, and or^nization. The thrust is .the 
shift from group teaching to individual self-paced learning. The library 
serves as the center for learning on campus with full access to every form 
, of instructional material. . y/ _ ^ 

166:, ^ JORDAN, ROBERT; and HARVEY, JOHN, eds. The 

Lfi^ary-CoZ/fg^. -Philadfelphia: DrexeL 

The proceedings of the Jamestown workshop on the library-college and 
essays on elements of the library-college.and the ideal college as envisioned 
by various authors compose^this'three-payt yolume, 

167. TAYLOR, ROBERT S. "Planning a College Library for the Seventies." 
£</wcari(wa7 ii^corrf 50 (Fan 

JaU information services should be •'amalgamated into the library, which 
may include copying services, bookstore, and computer center. The library 

^'then becomes a true information center. Libraries should be brought ctoser 
to the educational process, and an open-ended, experimental posture 
should be cultivated. « ' , . 

168. ___1:l_L. ^Technology 2in6jJ^j^\e:^' EDUCOM Bulletin. 5 (May 
1970):.4-5. ' * ' ' 

A new kind of institution is* emerging in the media- and communications- 
^ oriented libr^'y. Among the charaicteristics of the technolo^cally advanced 
librar,y are computerization, miniaturized information^ and a broader 
range of functions. 

" ' . ■ . " ■ ■ ■ " ® ' . '. , " • ' •:" 

IfiQ^ "Toward the Design of a College Library for the Seventies.'' 

Wilson Library Bulletin Ai (September 1968): 44-51. . 

The philosophy and design behind th6 library for innovative Hampshire 
College, a library marked* by "extension" and "expeninenting,'' are sum- 
marized. Extension takes the library from a print orientation to a communi- 
cadon or media orientadon, and places it in a new informadqn transfer 
roie pivotal to learnin^on campus. Experimentation turns the library into 
a living laboratory for ir^formadbn seekers. . • . 



, and TRUESWELL, RICHARD W. The Extended mid 
Experirneyiting College Library, app, l'-3, Amherst, Mass.: Hampshire College, 
1969;ED 026-548H59pp. - - , 

* ''The project staff of Hampshire College reviews the implications of MARC 
records and commercial processing for. the automation of the college li- 
brary. The relationship of book ai^d rionbook materia! is treated iis a critical 
PLqblemJbr libraries in the futurei,\as they move from object-oriented to 
communication-oriented institutibiis. The project was concerned with 
defining experimental situations that could be undertaken when thb college 
began operation in 1970. . . 

17L TURNER, EDWARD Y,, ]r, A.Study of the Implications of Modem Technology 
. for Small College lAbrdries, Washington: Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education, arid Welfare, 1969. ED 036 659. 139 pp. • 

To what extent can the tools of modern technology be applied to solve 
the problems of small college libraries? The book looks at the relationship 
between library service arid college instruction, technology, the nature of 
library collections, and areas fbr future investigation. It lists special biblio- 
graphic and informational materials. 

172. WILLIAMSON; JOHN" G. /^Swarthmore Colleges Teaching Li brar/ 
^roY>o^dAs:' Drexel Library Quarterly 1 {]u\yrOQtohGr 1971): 203-^15. . 

The "^teaching-library" should not be confused with the "library-college." 
The former stops short .of the latter. The teaching-library concedes to the , 
faculty the^ traditional rpie iri instrifctibn, but also proposes to equip the 
undergraduate with greater independent research and sophisticated library 
skills than he usually gains. . Drawing' on the^ planning experience at 
Swarthmor^, Williamson offers suggestions for developing a teaching- 
library. . *' 



. Faculty' 



173. BALYEAT, RALPH Y.. Factors Affedh of College 
Ffla///>\ Athens: University of Georgia, 1968. ED 029 617, 190 pp. 

Employment satisfactions and dissatisfactions, with accompanying levels of 
morale and motivation, may be classified into two groups: one derived 
^ from basic salary and the other derived from factors, practices, and condi- 
tions unrelated to salary. Faculty turnover^often results more from cumula- 
tive dissatisfactions than from offers of moi e desirable positions elsewhere. 
For optimum faculty satisfaction, each institution should employ an 
administrator well-qualified in employee relations to formulate faculty 
policies designed to provide satisfaction. ^ " . 

174. BARLOW, LYNWOOD LEROY. ^Taculty Selection in Colleges Related 
to.the United Presbyterian Church." Ed.D. dissertation, Columbia.Univer- 
sity, 1966. Order No. 66-10280. 140 pp. r 

Tliis study describes the characteristics and qualifications of 250 recent 
faculty appointees, the terms of their appointments, and the manner of 
their selection. These 250 persons were to assume new, full-time teaching 
positions in 34 colleges related to, the United Presbyterian Church in fall 
1965. Ratings of factors influencing the ap'p^ointeesJ decisions. to accept 
positions and their perceptions of the factors that influenced college offi- 
cials* decisipns to offer appointments are also given. The candidates' com- 
mitment to teaching, professional competence, and social and personal 
characteristics were the chief concerns of those doing the hiring. The can- 
didate was most concerned with salary, rank, and location: - 

175. BLACKBURN; ROBERT T. The Professor^ Role in a Changing Society. 
Washington: ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education, 1971. ED' 05.1 
438. 22, pp. . . 

* pertain trends in higher education affect faculty and faculty life styles, 
ilecent research literature treats issues such as collective bargaining, mobil- 
ity, supply and' demand, and faculty evaluation. A 230-item bibliography 
is included. . • 1 

176. -BOLIN, JOHN.'afid N^MURRAIN, TOM. Student Jaculty Ratios in Higher 
. Education, Athens, Ga.: Institute for Higher Education, 1969. 59 pp. 

Comparative data aibout staffing condition.^; are reported by various types 
of institutions. Covered are faculty-student ratios, average credit-hour 
workloads, changes in ratios and workloads since 1964, this effect of educa- 
,tional television, and a comparison of different academic departments. 
•t^During the' 1968-69 academic yeaf, 206 colleges and universities were sam- 
pled. Though every type of undergraduate higher education institution 
is represented, this book should guide small college Readers in evaluating ' 
teaching loads. Comparisons are based on geogi'aphy, fiscal controls, and 
institutional size. 

- ' . 41 



177. BUERER, JERROLDL. "Professional Role Identification and Role Stress: 
The Case of tlie Chufch College Academician," Ph.D. dissertation, Univer-^ 
sity of Iowa, 1968. Order No. 67-16782. 203 pp. 

- Data. were coHected from 18 Lutheran liberal arts colleges throughout the 
country and the liberal arts faculty at a large midwestern university. The 
resulting study concluded that (1) Lutherans are more likely to be satisfied 
than non-Lutherans in Lutheran environments; (2) the greater the degree 
of localism in the academician, the greater the degree of satisfaction; and 
(3) the greater the role stress, the less the Satisf^idon. Bureaucratic frustra- 
tion, teaching-research conflict, and Christian education and its role in 
the modern world wei^ analyzed. Findings indicated that church-college 
academicians tend to be more institutionally oriented and teaching- 
oriented than the university faculty. ' _ 
* . 

178. ERWAY, MILTON KEITH. "A Study of Changes in Faculty Utilization 
Among Presbyterian Colleges." Ed. D. dissertation, Columbia University, 
^1966. Order No 67-5534. 155 pp. 

To discover how policies on faculty workloads are affected or adopted, 
Erway explores faculty assignments, general patterns of faculty policies, 
progiarns of traditional and innovative institutions, and problems with 
experimental or changed programs. Four of the United Presbyterian Col- 
leges were selected for cxterisive study: Tarkio, Lewis and Clark, Macales- 
ter, and Florida Presbyterian. " , ^ 

179. GOFORTH, GENE BALES. "Desirable Characteristics pf. College Teachers 
as Perceived by . Presidents and Deans of Selected Libera) Arts Colleges." 
Ph^D. dissertation! Indiana University, 1966. Order No. 67-15180. 141 

PP- 

Presidents and deans from a random sample of one-third of all accredited, 
\ undergraduate, coeducational liberal arts colleges in the U.S. assess the 
\ desirability and importcunce of certain faculty characteristics. Presidents and 
deans place much more emphasis on teaching than on research or publica- 
tioh.and they consider the M.A. essential for a liberal arts college teacher. 
Although the Ph.D. is not absolutely necessary, promotion in rank ami 
increases in salary are dependent on continuous, successful work toward 
that degree. 

180. HARDIN, DANIEL C. '^Analysis of the Relationship of Institutional Goal 
Specificity and Faculty Morale in Liberal Arts Colleges." Ed.D. dissertation, 
Oklahoma State University, 1970. Order No. 71-11161. 167 pp. 

Church-denominated, Christian independent, and public nonreligious col- 
leges are compared. The Faculty Attitude Survey jneasures "belong- 
. ingness," identification,^ rationality, and employment rewards. High goals 
specificity appears related to positive attitudes towai^d * employment 
rewards. The Christian independent college with high goal specificity 
scored higher on mosj^ morale (dimensions than the church college with 



■• ■ . • \ 

■ \ ' , ! ' ■ 

low goal specificity. The public college scored high on **belongingf\ess" 

and identification. \ 

• ' \ ' * 

181:H0BBS, M. T. ^TcachingLoadsni Selected Liberal Arts' Colleges.^' /J/^wi/ 
Education 52 (December 1966): 41 8X21. . 

Twenty-one liberal arts colleges repott on faculty maximum and average' 
loads and average number of preparations. More than two-thirds of the 
colleges set the maximum at 12 hours p\r semester. Actual teaching loads 
^ lend to be less than the maximum, ranging around 7 to 10 hours. The 
average number of preparations varies betyeen two and three per instruc- 
tor. There is no general policy for reducing load for research or administra- 
tive responsibilities. ^ _ ^ - 

182. JENSEN, MARY E. The Preparation of Faculty for the hnplevimtation of Innova- 
tions in Curriculum and histniction: Guidelines for Oiientation and In-Service 
Education Prograyns, Los Angeles; The U.niversity of California School of 
Education. 1969. ED 031 221. 37 pp. ^ 

College growth, varying faculty experience, and program and student body 
diversity have accentuated the need for sound faculty orientation and in- 
service programs. After inter'Mewing 11 faculty members at the, three col- 
leges, the author prepared 23 guidelines for single or combinedji.se. Some 
are: set up clear communications channels^ develop goals ar^d objectives 
„ for all prograrns, prepare to evaluate goals and' objectives, include outside . 
authorities and consultants in the sessions, establish reciprocity of committ - 
ment, and spread the gospel of change and innovation. 

183. KEETON, MORRIS. The Faculty— A Resource of Great Price. New York: Re- 
printed from The Christian Scholar 50 (Summer 1967). ED 014 145. 47 
pp. 

A few outstanding faculty members, ;^^'roperly equipped and supported, 
can evoke Tar greater learning from sludents than tw?ce as many- faculty^ 
who are poorly prepared. Some possible solu1tio|is to the problem of cn er- 
loaded teachers include using more and better equipment, empjoying new 
stratejgies, and engaging in interinstitutiohal cooperation.. A three-element 
program is suggested for rethinking the practices and philosophies of 
teaching: clarification of faculty pbjectives, assimilation of new faculty roles, 
and cooperation with universities in the activities and deployment of 
faculty. • . 

184. KING, CHARLES W. ^"Relation of Personal ancF Environmental Factors 
to Faculty Service^in CHurch-Related Collefes." Ph.D. dissertation. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1968. Order, No. 69->I416. 243 pp. 

The full-dme faculties of six liberal'arts and seven bible college3 were 
studied for infbrmadon on faculty recruitment and retention. Personal 
backgi ounds, career choices, educational prejDaration, job descriptions, and 
career evaluations are all related to current academic roles and faculty 
appraisals of their academic environments. College purposes and religion 



t 



appear important in faculty career choices. In recruiting and retaining 
faculty, church colleges should clearly define their philosophy of education 
and encourage their faculties to articulate and implement it. 

185. KLAPPER, HOPE, LUP^Iyll4.-rThe College Teacher: A Study of Role 
Performance, Role Preference, and Role Strain." Ph.D. dissertation, 
Columbia .Uhiversity, 1967. Order No. 67-14060. 319 pp. 

Thirty faculty members and two administrators at four independent, 
' coeducational, liberal arts colleges were interviewed about teacher role 
strain. Seventeen percent of the faculty exhibited role strain. A lack of. 
consensus about the role of the professor was a potendal source of role 
strain. The college reward system, workload, atmosphere, lack of research 
facilities, apd felt pressures for resv.*arch and publication are* sources of . 
role strain. ^ 

186. KORENBAUM, MYRTLE. "R9le Cacophony: The Source of Tension in 
Role Enactment, A Study of University and College Professors.'' Ph.D. dis- 
sertation. University of Minnesota, 1966. Order No. 68-1600. 243 pp. 

Soulfdefk pf tension are compared between p.rofessors in large universities 
and small qpUeges, and among professors from the humanities, social sci- 
ences, and physical sciences.* A few of the sources are Jack of normative 
consensus guiding role performance, depreciation of others, ^lienation, 
self-depreciation, pressures from demands of others relevant to the role, 
and pressures from the demands of role tasks. Satisfaction with present 
position is significandy correlated with cacophony indices. University pro- 
fessors are more satisfied than college professors. 

187. KRATCOSKl, BETER CHARLES. "A Study of Professorial Role Sutisfac- 
tion Among Faculty Members at Selected Catholic Colleges.'' Ph.D. disserta- 
tion,. Pennsylvania, State University, 1,969. Order No. 1 '^7218. 330tpp. 

Professorial ro|e satisfaction varied by organizational structure in five 
..^ Catholic college^;. Three types of organizational structures were delineated: 
multiple, transitional,, and traditional goal structures. Faculty members 
teaching iq the^ multiple-goal-structure college expressed the highest 
degree of satisfaction with mosfaspects of the professorial role. 

188. LANNAN, SISTER MARITA. "I^roposals for the Orientation of New 
Teachers at Rosary Hill'College.^Buffalo, New York." Ed.D. dissertation, 
Oklahoma State Univfersity, 1965. Order No. 66^^658. 173 pp. 

With supply les^ than demand, it is Hard for small colleges to recruit faculty. 
A good orientation program would help. Suggestions include: (1) provide 

, i:esponsible leadership; (2) seek faculty involvement; (3) acTcnowledge the 

responsibility of new teachers; (4) keep the program 'flexible; and (5) „ 
evaluate the progi am continuously. ' " r 



489. LEIGH, TERRY. A S-elected and Annotated Bibliugi'aphy on Evaluating Perfonth 
a7ice of College, Faculty Membets. Lexington: Kciuucky University, 1969. ED 
0S5 376. 30 pp. * ' 

Fifty-six entries in this annotated bibliography on college faculty evaluation 
deal mosdy with the methods, procedures, and problems involved in 
evaluation by students, administrators, and peers. Sevei al entries concern 
the teaching rejearch (juestion as it relates to evaluation. 

190. MANLEY, MYRL OTIS. ;Tac tors Affecting Faculty Mobility in Eight 
Seventh-Day Adveniist Liberal Arts Colleges within the United States." 
Ph.D. dis^ejJation, Stanford University, 1966. Order No. 6&-6369. 466 pp. 

Eight SeVenthrDay Adventist liberal arts colleges provide data for 
guidelines 16 more effective administration. Persons joining Adventists col- 
leges named the nature of their work and the reputation of the college 
and department as important attractions. Reasons for leaving were more 
• satisfactory time requirements of jobs accepted, improved -professional 
opportunities, and higher salary. Reasons for declining job offers were 
opportunity in the current position to work in the field of interest, satisfac-^ 
tion with present position, and a. felt commitilient to remain. * 

^ . 

IpLNANDI, PROSHANTA KUMAR. ''Career and Life Organizations of 
Professionals, A Study of Contrasts Betweertte^?*ollege and University Profes- 
sors.** Ph.D. dissertation. University of Minnesota, 1968. Order No. §9- 
.6871..226 pp. ' ' 

There are differences betwed^n the college professor and the university 
professor as each relates to research and teachings Teachers irt both institu- 
tions do not see their teaching and research as dichotomous, but seek to 
work out harmonious relatipni; between both dehiands. How^ever, to con- 
trast the two, the college professor gives more attention to prQfe^sional 
activities and his own departments. , ' 

192. REDDICK, EMMA LOUISE. "Factors Associated with Retention of Faculty 
at Selected Church-Related Schools.** Ed.D. dissertation, North Texajj State 
University, 1968. Order No. 6&-5277. 368 pp. 

Perceptions of present and former faculty members and administrators 
are compared on the importance of selected job-related needs and the 
degree to which these needs are fulfilled. Both faculty groups vieweci as* 
most important, those job-related needs that pertained mainly to the profes- 
sional environment and the administrative setting and climate. Salary and 
. -funds for research ranked first and second in the most unsatisfied job-, 
_ related needs of both groups.. Generally, college administrators overes-J 
, timated the extent of satisfaction of job-related needs, especially in the 
areas of professional environment and administrative sietting and climate. 

193. VON DERLIPPE, ROBERT. Reexamining Temire at Haitipshire College for 
AAHE Section on ''Reexamination of Tenure: Implications of Cvllective Bargaining 

. ■ " ■ ' ■ ■ i' • 
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(md Contracts in Sewice '' A'mherst, Massc: Hampshire College, 1971. ED 
'053,697. 11 pp. 

• The'Hampshire faculfy contract system is compared to a lile-teniir.e system. . 
After considering variou3 alternatives within the contxa^it systenri, the 
author fi^elineutes the,»particuhir arrangements at Hampshire. 'Faculty con- 
tracts- are performance-based and may 'be for 3, 4, or 5 'years. ^ 

194. WILLIAMS, HOWARD YOLEN, JR. :*'College Students' Perceptions of 
«^ the Personal Tra^t^ and InstructionaL.Frocedures of Good and Poor 
; Teachers." Ph.D.' dissertation, University of tMinnes*ota, 4565. Order No. 

* . 67-.^206. 9|^p. 

Good teachers appear to haVe greater feelings of adequacy and more 
height^ed awareness of self than' ^oor teachers.^, The personality fraits 
and teaching procedui^s of good teachers permit their students to interact 
with ideas and to find some , meaningful an^l personally satisfying vantage 
point on the subject studied. More time should be given to tea^ier selection 
and development and less to. mechanical and printed substitutes for the 
j A^her. Data* for the study were obtained from 777 college students and 

^^'^KvtJ-thirds of the junior-senior enrollment- in three St. Paul-Minneapolis 

\ liberal arts colleges. . . - 
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Students 

■ ■■' ■ ' , ■ ' 

Student Personnel Affairs and Counseling 

195, "The Administration of Admissions and Financial Aid in the United Ne^ro 
. College ¥i\ud Colleges." New York: College Entrance Examination Board, 
June 1969. 21 pp. ' > . ' ^ 

Questionnaires about current operation went to the 33 United Negro Col- 
lege Fund colleges for completion by the presidqn, admissions officer, 
and financial aid officer. A guidelines committee makes recommendations. 

I96;COCKRUM, LOGAN -VAU'a *^A Study of the Development of Regional 
Guidance Service with Counseling Centers in Twelve Chu/ch-Related CoU 
leges." Ed. D/ dissertation. University of Virginia, 1966. Order No. 

* 66-15216, 353 -pp, 

/Recent trends Mn the development of guida'nje services are ass^sed, as 
well as curre^iu^^ on .guidance in public education. Sectarian services 
and their Tmphcation^f for the future developmentof the Presbyterian gtiid- 
ahce progpam are studied. Presbyterian centers serve all or part of 20' 
southern ^nd border states. The principal data source wereAh^ minutes 
of yearly meetings of the center counselors, the literature of (Re^iogram 
and related correspondence. The Presbyterian Guidance CerK^rs-^^ovide 
services to a growing number of high school students. 

197. CURTIS. JOHN R. "Satellite Psychiatry foi;: the k 

of Ihe American College Health Association 17 (Aprn;fl>96?i,) :,-|4,t^ ,• .•>■ . 

The director of the psychii\tric service at the Uni\''^sity pf.l(eri^^^ 
as parttime consultant to Berea College, His progr^a^m Beneflts^ralUin 
of increased knowledge of student problems and. shared respo'nslyiTi^)^^ 
student healthv - - 

198. GIBSON, JACK BALDWIN. "An Inquiry into Some Aspects^ oK'Ma)or 
« Field Affiliation of College Students." Ph.D.*.^issertatian, Ur?lveVsity Jof 

Kansas, 1966. Order No. 66-13031. 142 pp. ' /U: : 

A' surve^y of the student body 'of a s\nall, f)rivate, church^-rej^ted college 
^ found vhav.(l) the degriee of. socialization within a person's mzgor/is high, 
with reduced estimates of neighboring fields but not oraiiex^sfidd^; (2), 
stujdents view their major fteld much the same as nonmajors^r,^(3| a drop 
iirth^s student's estimation of the major field in the middle yearstof cpllege - 
is typical: ' " ^ " ^' ! ' ^ t /'^ ^ 
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199.HAJV[M0ND, J. DA-VID. '*The Ithaca College Program for jth^^ Cm 
• of Illegal Di\ig Usage.*' /owrnfl/ of the American Colleg^'Hf/dthr^^ 
16 (October 1967):\35-37. ^ ^ ' , 'C^ry'^ 



An-Illega^l Drug Control Commiltee was formed at Ithaca College to inves- 

_iigate, hear, and make recommendations on individual <^ses of drug abuse, 

The committee also informs students of drUg effects.. 

200. HARDEE, MELyENE D. Thej::m7iseling and Advising Pr6:cess:l^ Many Facets 
and Applications in the Liberal Arts College. Wheeling, W. Va.': Wheeling Col- 
lege, 1967. ED 923 103. 15 pp. ^\ 

' The best possibilities for integrating the efforts of student personnel work- 
ers and academicians liie in the initiation and maintenance of pnogrSms 
of organized faculty advisement. The applied task of advising and counsel- 
ing students draws upon the five inheritances: (1) philosophic, (2) cur- 
ricular, (3) vocational/, (4) psychological, and (5) spiritual. This beliqf is 
applied to advising in the liberal arts college with the stiOpmeht of ten 
. constructs of faculty advising. ' " ^ ^ 

t '. • ■ » 

201. HESTON, JOSEPH ,C., and FRICK. WILLARD B., eds. Coumelingfor the 
Liberal Arts Campus: The Albion Symposium. Yellow Springs, Ohio! Antioch 
Press, 1968. 198 pp. ^ .. — 

"Many social and emotional stresses face college youth today. Sources, and 
' causes are identified and suggestions made /of teachers, administrators, 
and counselors to try to reduce these ^tresses. In pr^Mehtioi>,'the environ- 
ment is more important than the sum total of iridr^ictn^t^rograi^^ 
environment includes flexible curricular arrangements, open discussions 
among facility and students, and student membership in faculty groups. 
Student-faculty contacts? as wdl'as ,sensitivit^i^ij;t^i4eW should be 

* encouraged by the institution'. ' , , 

202. IVEY, A. E., and OETTING, E. R. "The Counselor in the Small College." 
'journal of Higher Education 37 (October 1966): 396-402., * 

. The small cbUege counselor experiences the advantages and disadvantages 
of a one- or two-member staff. He should clarify the limits of the counseling 
service, concentrate on the relatively normal students, and work closely 
with the campus physician. ^ > ' 

203/KIRBY, PATRICK J. An Evaluation of a Residence Hall Personnel Train- 
ing Program." Ph.D. dissertation. United States International University, 
1971. Order No. 71-25394'. 200 pp. ' - . 

The resicleitce hall personnel training program at a West Coast college 
is evaluated. The program is designed to upgrade an unsatisfactory resi- 
dence hall situation^. By improving the interpersonal relations among resi- 
„^ dence halt staff* members and between staff members an<di^resident students, 
it appears possible to increase the social-educational idvant^fes of college 
'resident hall life. * ' ■ > ; 

' • - ' . ^' ^ ■ " ^' •' ' ' ' ' ■ 

2p4/KRAj*F, EUGENE. "Involvement "of Faculty M.erhbers as Advisors to Stu- 
dents in Private and Chprch-Relaited Colleges.'* Ph.D. dissertation, United 
: States International University. 1968. Order No. 69-1723. 112 pp. 



The rieans of students at 203 colleges with enrollments of 1,000-3,500 
were questioned about facultyjnvojvemerit in student advisement, future 

. trefkds,'kinds of compensation, faculty interest and ideas for supplementing 
or replacing faculty advisors with fulkime student personnel specialists. 
Most colleges do not provide compensation for studjent advising. Of the- 

"respondents, 70% wanted fuUtime personnel specialists for personal prob- 
lems. 

205- KRAUSE, VIQJOR C. "AssesstTiem of Group Counseling Procedures on 
a Small College Campus.** River Forest, 111.: Concordia Teachers College, 

. 1968. Project No. 7-E-040/ 10 pp. . ^ 

Group coiinseling procedures at Concordia Teachers College were assessed 
under a USOE grant Several groups of students \vdre counseled under 
different group strategies^ The results were evaluated by the Mooney Prob- 
lem Checklist and the Edwards Preference Schedule. Group counseling 
approaches with beginning freshmen should continue at Concordia. 

206- MCGRATH, EARL J., ed. The Liberal Arts CollegW Resporuibility far the^.- 
Individual Student, New York: Columbia University, Institute for Higher 
Education, 1966. 122 pp. • J 

These articles touch topics ranging from emotipnal stability to attrition 
on campus, and include numerous contributions on what the college can 
provide for each student. Landrum P. Boiling writes on relating the 
administration and the student, while Max W. Wise presents a chapter 
on counseling individual students that emphasizes the need for genuine 
counseling rather than authoritariai> responses to student needs. 

207. MCHOLLAND, JAMES D. The Release of Human Potential Through Human 
Encounter, Washington; American College Personnel Association, 1969. ED 

030.926. 12 pp. . . 

Human Potential Seminars of 10-15 persons were initiated to humafiize 
the educational system at Kendall College. Goals are self-affirmation, selt- 
d^te^rmination, self-motivation, and creation of empathetic persons. Phases 
erf the seminar include enfolding experiences, acknowledging achievement 
: and satisfaction experiences, establishing immediate and long-range goals, 
and discovering areas of potential. 
V . ^ ■ ' " • * ■ ■ 

208. ., and MCINNES, NOEL. Er^^ Student /i a Gifted Student. 

Evanston, 111.; 'Kendall College Center* for Curriculum Design, 1969.^ ED 
030 927.6 pp. _ i 

The Human^ Potential Seminars at Kendall College are based on the. 
assumption that every student is gifted in the sense of having unique poten- 
tial. The seminars employ three techniques: strength bombardmeht^ suc- 
cess bombardment, and goal-setting activities. Self-motivation, self- 
determination, and affirmation of self-worth are behavioral objectives. The 
. seminars are educational, not therapeutic; -participation is voluntary, and 



grouping is heterogeneous. Although results are difficult to measure, they 
are encouTjaging. 

209. MCMll-IlAN/ ALTA ANN. ^Student Personnel Service for a Small, 
Church-Related, Women's Liberal Arts College." Ed.D. dissertation. 
University of Mississippi, 1967. '^rder No, 68-2138. 125 pp. 

In an assessment of senior women ^nd graduates of Blue Mountain College, 
it was found that problem areas lay in adjustment, to college work and 
social and. recreational activides, personal-psychological relations, and 
social-psychological relations. Needs include a comprehensive counseling 
and tesung program, improvements in course offerings, more specialized 
training for the profession, and a more active placement service. . 

210. MEYER; JOHN W. The Effects of College Quality mid Size on Student Occupa- 
tional Choice, Washington: Office of Education, Department of Health, Edu- 
cadon, and Welfare, 1970. ED 040 686. 76 pp. 

This study fociises on (1) the effects of college characteristics on the social 
status of student occupadonal choices, and (2) the analysis of the charac- 
teristics of colleges that affect the deg/ee^to which students choose academic 
jobs. Data were ga'tliered from 946 students in 99 colleges who returned 
quesUonnaries in their freshman ^nd senior years. Large insdtutions tend 
to shift student occupadonal choice toward high-status professional jobs, 
small insdtutions toward high-status academic jobs. 

211. PETERSON, GLEN ELSTER. 'The Percepdons of Student Personnel 
Administrators, Faculty Members, and Students, of the Student Personnel 
Programs of the Senior Cojleges of the. Anierican Lutheran Church." Ph.D. 
dissertadon,' Michigan State University, 1968. Order No. 69-11145. 386 

To d'etermiiie-^the basic nature of student personnel programs, ten coljeges 
were mailed the Inventory of Selected College Services. Perceptions differ 
significantly, with more^respect for the quality than the scope of student 
personnel seryices. A majority of the colleges saw a need to implement 
these services: Health Educadon, Foreign Student, Group Guidance', and 
Basic Sikill Diaignosdc. The lines of communicaition should be strengthened 
among student personnel administrators, students, and faculty. Students 
are eager to participate in decisions affecting their\academic and social 
programs. i , , - . 

j ' / • ■ . _ 

212. PFEIFFER, ERIC. "Multiplying the Hands of the Psychiatrist: The/ Use 
x5f~Limited Piiychiatric Manpower in a Small College Setting,*' Journal of 
the American College Health Associaiion 17 (October 1968): 76-79.- 

The psychiatrist serving Berea College in Kentucky "deputized'V mental 
health counsielors. Awareness of studjbnt problems and minimal psychologi- 
cal training allowed counselors to deal with problems that might otherwise 
be relegated to a psychiatrist. / 
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213, ^AND, M.E.; GRAF, W.; and THURLOW, C. "Alcohol or Marijuana: 
A Follbw-up Survey at Ithaca College. "yowrn«/ of the American College Healtli 
AssodcUkm 1% {]unG ii^&l . 

' Qver 2,500 stlidents at Ithaca College completed a , survey of drug use 
in spring 1§68, and a duplicate, including questions on alcohol use, in 
the, fall. The study assumes a student's illegal use of alcohol dulls his con- 
cern about marijuana. About half the students vhad used alcohol illegally 
/prior to college;Q>6 marijuana users, morojhan ha1f^6^gan .its use before 
college. The implication is that the college years iTiay.be loo late to change 
student attitudes about drugs if use begins in junior or senior high school. 

214. ROSSMANN, JACK "Released Time fojr Faculty Advisingi Jhe Impact 
JJpon Freshftien." Personnel and Guidance Journal 47 (December 1968)^: 

,358-.63. ' . . . ' 

Six faculty members at Macalester College are assigned 20 freshmien each 
for advisement. At the end of their sophomore year, these experimental 
students were significantly more satisfied with their career , choices and. 
advisors than a contrpf-group of other students. 

215,SCHOENHERR, CHARLES WILLI A]^, "Strengthening the Freshman 
Faculty Counseling Progratn at Wheaton College, "Wheatonj Illinois, 
Through a Faculty-Student Action Research Group." Ed.D. dissertation, 
Columbia University, 1965. Order No*.^ 65-6175. 2Q8 pp. 

Eighty-six percent of. 1962 Wheatori freshmen were questioned about the 
freshman faculty counseling program. On the basis of the findings imd 
subsequent recommendations, various changes were made in the progi am, 
and the questionnaire was adrninistered again. The implement,ed changes 
did not appreciably change xhe program, and a pilot program incorporat- 
ing >.he integratiqn ideas was put into operation. Recommendations were; 
made to strengthen facility counseling pro-ams by more in-service train- 
ing, a clearer perspective on how a counselor may help character develop- 
ment, and a program to Help counselors ^ain more self-confidencg. 

216.SIDAR, ALEXANDER G? "NVhere Small-College Financial Aid programs 
Go Wrong." College Board I^eview 61 (Fall 1966): 2^^6. 

Insufficient funds, plus untrained administrators, result in financial aid 
practices that do not serve students. ^Funds should be administered by one 
person. Waynesburg provides as many students a§ possible with all reqiuir,ed 
college funds, but aid must not be a recruiting tool. Waynesburg packages 
' its funds and uses specific criteria to award scholarships. Personal recom-. 
mendations have been dropped, as they are too often invalid* * 

217.SPENCE, ANDREW EMMETT. "A Study of Student PersonneTServiceH 
in Accredited Bible Colleges and Attitudes of Presidents Toward These 
Services/* Ed.D.j dissertation. University of Southern Mississippi, 1968. 
Order No. 68-14711. 238 pp. 



Of 31 accredited^ible. colleges with student personnel services, 85 pprcent 
have orientatioh programs; 90 percent have faculty advisors; 66 percent 
have no in-service training for faculty advisors; and 90 percent have social, 
religious, an4 academic counseling. The presidents indicate a positive view 
of persbnn^i'services. The most incompatible administrative relationships 
are due tdi diversity of title and lack of in-service training. 

218.StEN^OUSE, RICHARD EUGENE. "Current Status of Chief Student 
Personnel Administrators in United Negro College Fund Member Institu- 
tions.^' Ph.D. dissertation, University of Denvei^, 1968. Order No. 69- 
12294. 195 pp. ' J 

United Negro College Fund administrators are aware of current trends 
and practices in the administration of student personnel services, as those 
trends relate to their status arid functions. Of the "administrators ques- 
tioned,|l6. 6 percent thought the lack of sufficient fin^^^-dal resources and 
a professionally trained staff were the two most sen^ roblems. 

219. TUTTLE, HELEN IRENE. ^'Actual ari^ Ideal Perceptions of the Rol<:^f 
. the Dean of Women by Students^ Administrators, Faculty, and StaiT at 

Upper Iowa College." Ed.D.' dissertation,. University of Mississippi, 19o8. 
. Order No. 68-14354: 

Percepdbns of the role of dean of wortien at Upper Iowa College fall into 
three categories; academic, administrative, and student personnel. Queried 
were selected students, staff, faculty, and administrators. Actual and ideal 
percepdons varied aniong.the different groiips. Communicadon about the 
opportunides for assistance from the office of th^ dean of women should 
be improved. The dean should be' relieved of teaching duties, take a mcfre 
afcuve role on student personnel service committees, and assist in training 
residence halls staff. 

220. VANDUSEN, WILLIAM D., and O'HEARNE, JOHN ]. 'A Design for a 
Model College Financial Aid Offite, New York: College Entrance Examinadon 
Bo ard, 196 8: l^D 028 694. 54 pp.' - ] 

T^his survey of 849 four-year^ regionally accredited insdtudbhs covers 
• development of aid programs and their current for msj the most widely 
accredited principles in financial aid administration, and centralizadon of 
bperadonal acdvities in the aid. office, as well as administradve structure 
and the role of. the faculty and staff advisory committee. Relations with 
off-campus agencies and individuals are discussed^ 

^ " . "' ' ' , ' • ■ , ... 

221. WADE, CHARLES'.. "A Survey of Student Personnel ServicesUn the Thirty- 
three Private Predominandy Negro. Colleges of the-^^Wed Negro College 
Fund.'V Ed.D. dissertadon, University of Montana, 1968. Order No. 69- 

; U38. 136 pp; . ,. ' ' ' 

• Patterns and funcdons of student personnel, programs, in the UNTCF 
^ . m^ colleges are examined, as wdi as the relaUonship of programs 
to certain situadonal factors concerning their mission, their strengths and 



j., weaknesses, and their future, "^hirty-tliree UNCF colleges were surveyed 
by questionnaire, and sixteen administrators were intefViewed. Although 
no well-organized program is in^operation, th^rej^ a trend toward establish- 
' , ing'separate student personnel departments .stafrad with qualified people. 
In-depth study of student attitudes at these institutions is needed. 

* ^ ' . * . 

Admissiom, Onentdtion, and Attrition ♦ 

222. BUDASH, STEPHEN JAMES. "Freshman Orientation ' Programs in 
Catholic Liberal Arts Colleges for Men. " Ph.D. dissertation, Fordham 

^ University, 1966. Order I^o. 66-13515. 175 pp. 

.; -.Freshman orientation programs among 47 Catholic liberal* arts colleges, 
for men are examined. Emphasis on curricular objectives has practically 
' disappeared in the oriehtatioii program. Vocational objectives are 
deemphasized, while adjustment objectives are stressed. A popular objec- 

n-iive is transition through realistic self-concept formation. iTh^ testing pro- 
gram plays a predominant part in general orientation. 

223. DOERMANN, HUMPHREY. "The Student Market for Private 'College^." 
Liberal Education bio {Udiy 292^^ V 

- - / • : ■ I , 

The pool of students with' high jntelligence and sufficient affluehee-to 
pay high tuition is much smaller than ordinarily imagined.; The more selec- 
tive colleges compete successfully for this group, leaving for the less com- 
^ pedtive private colleges the larje number of students with average and 
below-average aptitudes who also .require considerable financial help. 
Private colleges may have to slow their pace- of instruction and not try 
^ ^X6 copy the elite liberal arts colleges. 

224. FQX, DAVID ELWIN. "Voluntary Withdrawal in Twenty-One Liberal 
Arts Colleges for the Period of September 1963 to September 1964/* Ph.D. 

! dissertation, Columbia University, 1966. Order No. 68-^420. 1-69 pp. 

Why do students .vyifhdraw? In 21 liberal arts colleges, two-thirds withdrew 
voluntarily. The most important reason is general' dissatisfaction. Men list 
financial reasons more often women, list plans for marriage most 
often /Changing curriculum interest is-an important reason ^dr transfer- 
ring. Counseling, guidance ,.aVid orientation service^ are often unsatisfac- 
tory, along-"Wilh on-campus and off-campus recreational facilities. Eight 
recommendations are presented to reduce the number of students with- 
drawing. . ^ ■ . 

225. HEDLEY, WILLIAM HENRY. "Freshman Survival' and Attrition at a 
Small, Private, Liberal-Arts College: A Discriminant Analysis of Intellectual 
and Non-intellectual Variables.** Ed.D. dissertation, Washington State 
University, 1968. Order No. 68-10959. 83 pp. 

In this study on survival and attrition of two new freshmen classes in 1963 
and 1964 at the College of Idaho, Hedley looked at high school grade-point 



average, ACT score, this.Sterii Activity In(lex, and the College Characteris- 
tics Index. He found no significant difference between survival students . 
and attrition students at the end of the freshmen year. There is no way 
to, predict which students will survive. ^ . 

226. LABOUVE, MICHAEL FRk-NK. "A Study of Undergrad^iate Student 
Recruiting Prdgiams in Southern Baptist Colleges." Ph.D. dissertation, 
Florida State University, 197 1. Order No. 71-25786. 362 pp. . 

The recruiting programs of 55 colleges and universities were surveyed 
for 1969-70; a case study of six colleges was conductecj. Great diversity 
was found in recruitir\g efforts. Expenditures ranged from $5,000>to 
$120,000 for individual institutions. Many programs communicated inef- 
fectively with the church constituency. Junior, college students v^ere not 
vigorously recruited, and innovation appeared to be lacking. There was 
little correlation between size of institution and recruiting staff. . 
• ■ '\ 

227. L^GAN, FRANK A. "Rethinking College Admissions." Antioch Notes 47.' 
-l.:k{Apr\l 1970); 7. v . . 

Many private liberal arts colleges have in the past aimed at attracting the 
upper Glasses. The civil rights movement discredited this emphasis.^ Two 
views of college admissions are defined and recongliadon attempted. 

228. MAMLET, LAWRENCE N/ "Interruptions of the College Career. 'Vourrw/ 
of the Ameritan College Health Associatiori 15 (February 1967): 24^45. 

Williams College students are carefully screened, biit some still drop out 
to gain growth experience or to. avoid academic failure. No- one set of 
variables determines. which students need time out. 

229. MERIG.OLD, FRANiC A. The Development and Testing of a Scale to Identify 
Male Dropmits at Lil)eral Arts Co//%e5. Chestnut HiU, Mass.: Boston College, 
1967. ED 012 388. 104 pp. ; - 

, Two. forms of a scale were developed and tested for the college interest 
inventory to identify male students" who would drop^^ liberal arts^' 
colleges. The predictive validity of the scales was evaluated Bycornpafis^ 
with the SO, SC, arid AC scales of the California Psychological Invientory 
which have been .used to predict dropouts at the 5 percent level of confi- 
dence. The siuAy sample consisted of ,45 first-semester and 65 second- 
semesfer dropouts from a group of 1,260 freshmen in nine New England 
colleges and an equal riumber of stay-ins selected at random. The college 
interest inventory and additional scales are of limited use in predicting 
dropouts. The criterion for dropouts should be redefined to exclude tfiose 
forced out by academic-deficiencies. 

230* ■ "A Settle to Identify Male Dropouts at Liberal Arts CoV 

CoUege Student Survey i i^^Y^rm^ 

^ The College Interest Inventory and* the California Psychological Inventory, 
administered to 1,200 freshmen, successfully predicted ahout 50 percent 
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of the dropouts. Nevertheless, analysis predicted that 20 percent of those 
who actually remained would drop out, thus indicating the difficulty in 
clear prediction of potential dropouts. 

23L OTTE, HAROU) WILLIAM. "Comparisons of Abilities, Motivations, and 
Personality Traits of Continuing and Non-Continuing Freshmen in Col- 
leges of the Lutheran Churc;h-Missouri Synod." Ed.D. clissertation, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, 1965. Order No. 66-;2823. 195 pp. 

. The ability, motivation, and personality characteristics of male and female 
freshman ministerial teacher education students at s^ven colleges were 
studied to determine diffei ences between those who did and did not con- 
tinue in their vocational intent. The motivations of the continuing ministeri- 
al students were significantly different from those of the noncontinuing 
students at the .01 level. No differences , for the nrale teacher education 
students were found. The continuing female teacher education student 
differed significantly at the .01 levelin ability ajid motivation. 

232. PERRY. WILMA IRENE. "A Taxonomy of Nonintellective Factors Ger^ 
mane to the Dropout Problem; A Study^of a Small, Church-Related Lilberal 
Arts College and the Value Patterns of its Faculty and Students." Ed.D: 
dissertation, 'University of Oregon, 1966. Order No. 65-12230. 424 pp. 

Why do students drop out of a small, church-related liberal _art^colIege? 

Recommendations for minimizing dropout rate-include: identify dropouts 
early^ consider precollege success before admission, pay attention to 
interaction between and variance in perception of gpaJs and. valuer, and 
give moie attention to C students. More research is" needed on nonintellec- 
tive factors; methods can be developed to appraise faculty attitudes toward 
C Students. Institutional self-studies should consider implicit educational 
objectives and the interaction transpiring among student subgToupsi,stu- 
dents, and faculty. 

233. ROTH, ALFRED RAYMOND. "First-Year Student Withdrawals from Five ' 
Small Colleges in Oregon." Ed.D. dissertation, University of Oregon, 1965. 
Order No. 65-12234. 155 pp. ' - 

Why do students withdraw after a year? No significant relationships were 
discovered; neither physical . nor financial reasons were in the picture. 
Withdrawing students were less satisfied! than those who remained in col- . 
lege in three areas: courses taken in high school, courses required in a 
chosen program, and assistance offered by teachers. The five colleges are 
rtot listed. 

234. SMITH, MAXIEGENE. "The Second Chance College Transfer Student." 
Ph.D. dissertation. University of Wisconsin, 1970. Order No. 70^24723. 

„ 229 pp. . ' ■ ] 

Students transfering to Milton College in Wisconsin come from more 
affluent and educated homes than native Milton students. Native students 
have more difficulty in academic adjustment. Transfers* grade-point aver- 
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ages rise after coming to Milton. More dble transfers and less able native 
students tend to leave Milton after a year or less. , | 

235. WEDDLE, WILU aM FORliiST. "Extent of Agreement Among Various 
Types of Raters on a Character Rating Scale Designed as a Basis to Deter- 
mine Retention in a Religiously Oriented College." Ph.D. dissertation, 
Indiana University, 1965. Order No. 66-1511. 178 pp, . ^' 

The Character Evaluation Report is a 22-trait rating scale df ^'eloped at 
Fort Wayne Bible College to determine in part whether students should 

be perrnitted to remain enrolled and should be graduated. This study 

evaluates a few character and personality raters or^heiv agreement in 
rating character of bible college students. Types of raters were: (11) person- 
nel officers, (2) faculty members, (3) roommates of students, (4);friends 
of students, and (5) self-raters. Deans were the most strict, and the peers 
the most lenient. The^ivident variability of ratings makes it questip^ble 
whether the results should be used to determine the. retention or dismissal 
of a student. • ' , ' 

Freshman Success Patterns in College 

r r • • 

I , ■• . 

236. BAKER, NORMA J. Evidence for Increasing Levels of Cynicism and Anxiety 
in College Freshman Classes. Nashville, Tenn.r George Peabody College for 
Teachers, 1969. ED 035 032. 30 pp. 

To determine whether there has been a deterioration of idealism and a 
growth of anxiety arid cynicism in students, seven of the ten freshman 
classes entering George Peabody « College between 1959 and 1968 were 
administered specific rests. ^Significant increases in more recent classes in 
cynicism and distrust of human nature appear. Another major finding 
is an increase in overt anxiety. Explanations for these changes include: 
(1) greater r iposure to impoverished environments; (2) increasing compe- 
tition for grades to get into college; (3) institutions emphasizing critical 
thinking; (4) television; and (5) accelerated rate of innovation. <> , 

237. BEACH, LESLIE R. Identifying the Potentially Successful Among Marginal Col- 
lege Entrants: Holland, MicH.: Hope College, 1968. ED 024 083. 36 pp. 

Some 19 marginal applicants to Hoper College are analyzed in terms of 
admissions data, performance in a specially designed Sui?imer Trial Pro- 
gram, and success during first year of college. Usual academic predictors 
of college success are of little use in predicting first-year performance of 
marginal entrants. However, the usual. predictors are useful in predicting 
achievement in the Summer Trial Program. In turn, grades earned in 
sunimer trials are highly predictive of grade-point averajges at the end 
of the freshman year. 

238. GINNINGS, GERALD KEITH. "The Determinatioh of Major Factors 
Which Contribute to Success or Failure of First Quarter Freshman Students 
in Mathematics, Science, and English at Berry College, Mount Berry, Geor- 



gia/' Ed.D. dissertation, Auburn University, 1966. Order No. 67-46. 120% 

pp- ^ ; 

An examination cF first-quarter .success or failure of students at Berr); 
College relies on high school grades rather than aptitude Xests, A pr-acticaP 
system of grad^* prediction can.be devised withiout expensive psychological. 
* testing. The implied suggestion is to pay more attention to high school 
^ grades than to aptitude test scores, , ^ 

239. HOLM, KATHRYN LOUISE. ^^Descriptive Adjective}^ Associated with 
Measured Personality Characteristics of Libera! Arts College Freshman." 
Ph.D. dissertation,. University of Minnesota, 1967. Order No. 67-10417. 
349 pp. ' ' 

The validity of the Minnesota Counseling Inventory as applied to a college 
population is investigated to determine if college freshmen, grouped 
according to MCI profiles, characterize themselves by descriptive adjectives 
applicable to their profile group and different from freshmen in other 
profile groups. The MCI was administered to entering freshmen at liberal 
arts colleges in Minnesota, and, at the end of the year, the adjecdve checklist 
was given. Evidence supported profile validity, construct validity, and pre- 
dictions validity qf the MCL 

240. REEFER, KARL ELTON. ^'Self-Prediction of Academic Achievement by 
College Students." Ed.Dr dissertadon. University of Tennessee, 1965. 
Order No. 66-178. 278 pp. . , 

To predict; student academic success, data were gathered from the 1963-64 
class of Bryan College, Dayton, T^nn.'The variables were high school CPA, 
composite ACT scores, self-prediction of grades tp be earned in each course, 
and achieved grades in each period. Bill's Index of Adjustment and Values 
was administered. Self-prediction by students is probably just as accurate as 
the ACT or high schooL record in esdmating college success. Factors that 
appear to make predicdon accurate include superior intelligence,, self- 
confidence, and a sense of personal competence./ 

. . ■ - o '' . • 

241. MAGOON, ROBERT ARNOLD. 'The^rediction of Freshman Academic 
Performance in an Urban Southern College. " Ed.D. dissertation, University 
of Virginia, 1967. Order No. 68-3140. 68 pp! 

The reladonship between background variables and academic success of 
freshmen at Old Dominion Gollege in Virginia is examined. No such pre- 
vious study had been done. High school rank and verbal and mathematical 
xores were independent variables. Freshman academic performance can 
be predicted with greater accuracy for females than for males. High school 
rank was found to be the most efficient method, significanUy higher than 
CEEB/SAT scores. \ ' 



242. MARSHALL, JOSEPH EMERSON. *'Non-^ognidve Variables as a Predic- 
itor of Academic Achievement Among Freshmen, Sophomores, and Juniors 



at Abilene Christian College/' Ed. D. dissertation, Baylor University, 1968. 
Order No. 69-8111. 91 pp.' ' , • 

Cognitive variables are better predictors of cqHegc acacleniic achievciuciu 
than honcognitive; student predicted OPA is a more efficient predictor 
of actual CPA in college than"OtWr noncognitive variables; and the highest 
predictor of both areas is the high school CPA. Cognitive variables include 
the ACT» California Test of Mental Maturity* and CB English Composiiion 
Test. Noncognitive variables include Cattells Six'teen Personality Factor 



Questionnaire and the Brown-Hbltzman Survey 
Attitudes. 



of Study Habits and 



243. MCDOWELL, JAMES V. Student Role Orinitatmn in the Freshman Year-Its 
. Stability, Change, and Correlates at Thirteen Small Colleges. Plainfield, Vermont: 
Project on Student Development in Small Colleges, 1968, ED 0J4 084.- 

9 PR- ^ , ^ 

Student orientation tov^ard college was studied by administering a uniform 
' battery of tests and. questionnaires to 1,988 entering freshmen at 13 .small 
colleges. The Clark and Trow Role Orientation questionnaire is use fin 
in studying college student groups. Despite a fai"rly small numbei; of obser- 
vations, the instrument is sensitive enough to show statistically reliable rela- 
tionships. Also, the short time needed to administer the RO que.f'tionnaire 
and the ease of commuiiicating data from it are advantageous. 

244.SLAYTON, WILFRED GEORGE. "A Comparison of Successful and 
Unsuccessful Bible College Students with Respect to Selected Personality 
Factors.*' Ph.D. dis.sertatibn. University of Arizona, 1965., Order No. 65- 
9419.270 pp. ' = . • ^ 

Two criteria — grade-pointy average and jpersistencei in training — were used 
to measure surcess in a sample of 233 freshmen ijegistered in three, bible 
. colleges connected with the Christian and Missionary Alliance. Successful 
students possessed these characteristics: high deference, achievement, and*^ 
^ endurance; low autonomy; tendencies towj^d conventionalism; some ten- 
dei^y ioward paranoia; a firm belief in divine help; and assumption of 
responsibility for the final decision to attend jsl bible college. 
\ . s ' ' 

Campxis Envixpnvient and Student Matunty 

' ■ • ' ' « ■ / ■ , 

*245:AKERS, GEORGE HILLRY. "Predictork of Career Stability Among 
.Selected Male Alumni of a Church-Related Liberal Arts College." Ed.D. 
dissertation. University of Southern California, 1966. Order No. 66-10524. 
358 pp. > 

Fifteen factors of college experience were studied as th^&y related to stability 
of career plan$? Four factors had a significant relationship to career stabil- 
ity: certainty of plans at college entrance,, certainty of plans at graduation, 
curriculum related ta or regulated by a profession, and self-employment. 
It is a normal- pattern for college students to change career plans and 
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Uiv young graduates to change jobs once in the first 5 years after gradua- 
tion. Self* fulfillment and the desire to serve others were importani in ilu? 
initial selection (^f a. career, while pedonal autonomy was inipovtani in 
clianging a career. Also, permitting a siudcni. to choose his own counselor 
may predispose him to greater career stability., 

246.BOY£R, E.L., and MICHAEL. W.B. ^Taculiy and Student As.sessmcnis 
of the Environments of Several Small" Religiously . Oriented Colleges." 
(California Joti^nuiJ, of Educati'oiial Research 19 (March 1968): 59-66, 

• When given the College and University Environment Scales, faculty meni- 
/bers and seniors at seven small colleges were found in close accord. These 
/ colleges wei'^'e compared with other colleges in practicality, Community, 
.,1 awareness, propriety, and scholarship. Compared with students at four 
/ well-known colleges, students on the religious campuses tanked' higher in 
/ practicality, community, and propriety; lowe;r in awareness; and average 
/ i'l^ scholarship. • 
I . ... 

^47. BRASKAMP, LARRY ALLEN. "Relationship of Personality and College 
I Environment to Changes in Life Goals." Ph.D. dissertadon. State University 
of Iowa, 1967. Order No. 67-16780. 190 pp. 

I Changes in the importance of life goals are related to college environmental. 

j press, personality orientation of students, and a congruent combination 

I * of colJege and personality factors. In t^hree divers^ institutions with differ- 
ent environmental presses — intellectual, social and enterprising — freshman 
males rated the importance of environment on five life goals, involving 
polidcal affairs, science, religion, family, and education, during the first 
few weeks of college and at the end of the year. Changes of college sttident.s 
were a product of the joint occurrence of personality orientations ajid 

\ environmental conditions. 

248. 3ROWN, JERRY WAYNE. Student Subcultures on the Bowdoin Campus. 
Brunswick, Maine: Bowdoin College, 1969. ED 031 745. ^ pp. 

Xhe. four Clark-Trow subculture ; categories — vocational, academic, col- 
legiaterand nonconformist— reveal great mobility among students in their 
subculture memberships. The vocational, subculture was the Jefist stable, 
' the colleriate subculture the^nost stable. ' ' 

■■ "^1 

249. BROWN,/W^ARREN SHELBURNE. "A Study of Campus Environment: 
A Comparative Study of the Perception of the Campus Environment by 
the Several Groups Affecting the Religiously Oriented Liberal Arts Col- 
lege." Ed.D. dissertation, University^f-;§piithern^ California, 1969. Order 

No. 69-19361. 149 pp. ' ^ 

* • . 

The Pace College and Universijty Envy:ohment Scales were. given to faculty, 
trustees, and random samples of-sttfd en ts and alumni of Pasadena College. 
Results showed that (1) the profile of Pasadena College^ was much like 
that of other religiously oriented colleges; (2) faculty and sttidents per- 
ceived the environment differently; (3) perceptions of recent alumni moi^ 
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nearly approximated those of students than older alumni; and (4) the 
tiusiees and denpminalional constituents had perceptions al greater v.n - 
lance 1 those of students. 

250. CENTRA, J. A. and ROCK, DONAI.![>. Collrgr Eiwirouwnits /iud Studnit 
Academic ArhiexkinenL Princeton, N. J.: Educational Testing Service, 1970. 
Eb 05^; 205. 18 pp. . ' ' - 

~ Student achievement at 27 small liberal arts colleges was related to irspects 
of the college environment. The students asisessed the extent of faculty- 
student interaction, student activism, cinrriculum flexibility, academic chal- 
lenge, and cultural life according to five scales. Results showed that certain 
student-described environmental features arc related to academic achieve- 
ment. Replication with another group of colleges is desirable if the study 
is to be of maximum use. 

251. CHICKERI NC;, ARTHUR W. Campus Climate and Diwlopment Studies: Their 
Implications for Four-Yetir Church- Related Colleges. Washington: Council for 
the Advancement of Small Colleges, 1967.- ED 025 782. 55 pp. 

The college plays a role in student development other than in intellectual 
competence. There are ways in which the curriculum, residences, evalua- 
tion methods, and student-faculty relations can be used to promote 
healthier student development. Autonomy, identity, and interpersonal 
relationships should be the main concerns of the colleges. 

252 _j -. L. Cultural Sophistication and the College Experience. Plain- 
field, Vt.: Project on Student Development in Small Colleges, 1970. ED 
042 40^. 8 pp. ■ ■ ' • 

■ Three stiidies attempt to determine the impact of college on student cul- 
tural sophistication. They focus on student interest in and liking for poetry, 
fiction, serious or classical music, and modern art. Freshmen at the seven 
colleges participating in the Project on Student Development in Small Col- 
leges wei'e tested in September 1965 and retested when they became 
juniors. Changes in student sophistication seem unassociated with extracur- 
ricular participation in cultural activities. Differences in college climates 

* contribute more to changes in cultural sophistication. 

253, — i — The Development of Autonomy, Plaijnfield, Vt.: Goddard 

College, 1968. ED 014 749. 1,5 pp. . 

The development of autonomy in students is an outgrowth of emotional 
and instrumental independence and the recognition of that independence. 
Excerpts from self-evaluations written over a 4-year period by a college 
girl are presented for illustration and interpretation. To evaluate emotional 
independence, students from eight colleges were administered, during 
their first and fourth years, six scales from theOmnibus Personality Inven- 
tory and three scales from, the Stern ''Activities Index. Instrumental 
independence xvas evaluated at various periods during the 4 years, using 
faculty ratings of semester, records based upon a prepared framework. 
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254{. histilutiotml Objeclhcs anil Patterns of Studnit Change. 

Plainfield, Vi.: Goddard College, 1968. MD (y 4 -750. 22 jjp. 

College objectives ^Qie redefjned and sludcni change examined to deier- 
iniric (1) whether SudciUs change in College, (2) when and where change 
occurs,, and (3) which, .developnienul principles could' apply to students 
lo facilitate decisions. Most change occuTs^^uring the first 2 years of college. 
The patterns of Vifrious vectors of changt^ are- described. Development ^ 
occurs accfording to recognizable sequences and through sequences of dif- 
ferentiation and integration. Pevelopment is congruent rather than com- 
pensatory. Development also decreases as relevant conditions become more 
constant. The relevance of these findings for institutions, planning* innova- 
tions, and experimentation i.s discussed. Questions arising from the fnul- 
ings are also revie^ved. 

,^ 

255. The Project on Student tinudopment in Small Colleges: i nterhn 

Report, Paper read at a Council for the Advancement of Snmll Colleges 
workshop, Sanui Fe, N.M., 1968. ' • 

, In a 4-year research program, students from 13 colleges were administered 
' several tests to determine goijls, values, arid areas of discontent. Some tests 
showed that counselors and faculty play a limited role in helping students 
meet their problems. Administration and faculty completed a College Goals 
"Rating Sheet/Test and retest data indicated tliai after 2 years student!* 
tended. to have more liberal religious- views, but that Vaith w^as more inflnen-' 
tial in their lives. Students also, moved toward increased autonomy and 
,r greater readiness to express impulses, and sh^^d less emphasis on materi- . 
- al goals. Colleges with similar goals tended to have similar environments. 

256. DIXON, JAMES P. ''Stt'ident Impact on Colleg^es." Aniioch Notes 45 (Apdi . 
1968): 7. . 

Antioch College's 30 years of student-faculty evaluation of the college and • 
curriculum have benefited ?ill. Pi'actical outside experience has Ipeen added 
, as a standard approach. Credential requirements should be reduced, per- 
mitting the fatuity more autonomy in scheduling teaching patterns. Stu- 
dents and faculty both need to react to curriculum on insdtutionahcdmmit- 
tees. Student representation and emphasis on due process have reduced 
violent disruption on the*cainpus. 

257. DOTY, BARBARA A. "S^ne Academic Characteristics pf the Matu};e 
Coed,'' J ournel of Educational Research 6\ (December 1967): !.163-65. 

At North Central College, 40 women from 18-2,4 years of age jand 40 
women from 25-51 were matched on^^he basis of years in colle'ge and ' 
tested. Younger women can read faster and concentrate better but retain- 
less. Mature women felt "better able to recognize the importance of a^coi- . 
lege education.*' ^ 
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258. DRESSEL, PAUL L., and LEHMANN, I.J. "The Impact of Higher Educa^ 
tion on Student Attitudes, Values, and Critical Thinking Abilities." Educa- 
tiovuf Record 46 (Summer 1965): 248-58. 

Some attitudes of freshmen from Michigan State University and two liberal 
arts colleges, studied over 4 years, increased in intensity, while others 
decreased. The changes were believed prompted by peer groups and 
nonacademic experiences. Attitudes involving critical thinking, religious 
tolerance, and grade-point consciousness intensified, while authoritarian, 
stereotypic, and dogmatic attitudes decreased in intensity. 

!i?59- FELDMAN, KENNETH J., and NEWCOMB, THEODORE M. Tile Impact 
of College on Students. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1969. 664 pp. 

Approximately 1,500 research studies dealing with effects of college experi- 
ence arq summarized and evaluated. Essentially a basic referehce work, 
this suryey covers a . broad scope of topics: change ar^d stability'during 
college, major field selection, implications of residence groupings, student 
culture, and faculty, plus many other issues. 

260-FREEDMAN,-M5:RV1N B. The College Experience. San Francisco: Jossey- 
Bass, 1967. 202 pp. 

. { Based on 15 years of research dn students, this book challenges the ubiqui- 
^tousness of the ^^^ollgf^e youth identity crisis." Freedman sees the majority 
of students as unsophi;5dtated, convendonal, and stable. He does trace in 
youthful ideals a new commitment ta^unity of personality, to social service, 
and to a quest for commpnity on campus — ideals that will affect future 
society. Freedman pays pardcular atlendon to the educ^don and value 
patterns, of women, especially at Vassar College, where he onc^ taught 
and conducted research. Chiapter 11 explores future opdons for women's 
colleges. , 

■ ■ . ■ ' ' . ^ 

261. CLICK, OREN, and JACKSON, JAY M. A Longitudinal Study' of Behavior 
^ Norms and Some of Their Ramifications iji a Small Liberal Arts College. Kansas 

' City, Mo.: Insdtute for Community Studies, 1968. ED 019 ^678. 17 pp. 

i What changes occur in the "^dpiides, values, and orientations to life df 
American youth as they proceed through the 4-year college experience? 
Answers are based dn the responses of 26 male and 17 female students: 
^(1) the ideal behavior was highly stable over, the course of the study; (2) 
intensity of feeling about all behavior c'e<:reased^ in a stepwise fash.i6n;^3) 
preacquaintance normative similarity related significantly to subsequent 
informal, interpersonal associadons; and (4) students who remained 
through tlie junior year diverged less from the mean responses of the 
total group at the beginning of the freshmen year than those who left 
before compledng the junior year. 

* ' % »• . . ^ ^ ■ 

262. HEATH, DOUGLAS. H. Growing Up in College: ' Liberal Education and 
V , Mfl/wriO?. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1968. ED 209 347. 342 pp. .. 



Haverford College serves as a model to order the. developmental process^ 
to illuminate potential types of maturing effects, to explore the relation 
between an institution arid^he growth of its members, and to suggest 
hypotheses about healthy growth. Heath sees the college setting as a power- 
ful maturing social environment and calls for a greater emphasis on liberal 
education lieading to individual fulfillment and value development. 

263. HILBERRY, CONRAD, and KEETON, MORRIS. "Student Society in the 
Liberal Arts College." yowrria/ of Higher Education 39 (November 1968): 
431-41. .. \ ■ ■ 

Learning should be, tailormade ^'or the particular students a college serves, 
so student^) are challenged by a mixture of strangeness and familiarity in 
the college environment. Composition of student bodies remains stable, 
indicating a consistent view of environment transmitted to students over 
the years. Colleges must accept responsibility for fashioning the campus 
environment that so strongly controls the learning process. 

264. HINER, EDWARD .^SHELLY. "Differential Need Patterns of Business, 
Service, and Science /Majors in a Catholic; Liberal Arts College.*** Ed.D. 
dissertation, University of Kansas, 1965. Order No. 66-13034. 258 pp. 

Students preparing fpr contrasting occupations have distinctly different 
personality characteristics. Three instruments were used to test the person- 
ality^ characteristics postulated for groups of 20 studenti? Tnajqring in busi- 
ness, service, and science: the Activities Index, the College Cha'racteristics^ 
Index, and the Study of VaJues. Certain psychological differences exist 
among' students engaged in different fields^ of study. Personality factors 
are thus partial determ'inants of academic-occupational choice, A relation- 
ship exists between the vocation a person chooses and his psychological 
needs. 

265. KASPAR, ELIZABETH ANN. "An Investigation of College Climate 
Among Students of Varying Ability: Comparisons with the Albion College 
Climafe afid Across Types of College C\\m2itG"" Dissertation Abstracts A. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms, 1967j Order No. 66-12663. 159 pp. 

Difference's in perception of the Albion College climate by 109 students 
of high, middle, and low'' ability are assessed. Comparison^ are made 
between the Albion environment and Pace's assessment of university and , 
college climates. Most aspects of the coljege climate were perceived similarly 
by students of varying abilities. Students gf middle and low ability were 
more sensitive to vocation'al climate, while .middle ability students were 
more aware of academic Organization. The Albion College climate shows 
the least resemblance to Pace's humanistic environment^ or his rugged 
individualism environment. ^ - 

266. MARTIN, WARREN V^RYAH^ Inslitutional Character in Colleges and Univer^' 
sities: The Interaction of Ideology, Organization, and Inr^LOvation. Berkley: 
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University of Cahfofnia Center foi\Res(Muh and Development in Higher 
Education, 1969. ED 030 403. 543 pp. 

How do a^dministrators, faculty, and student^ define institutional character 
in the present climate of social and' educational change? Institutions are 
characterized by conformity at the level of basic values and institutional 
goals; real diversity has been constricted and is superficial rather than sub- 
stantive. Four liberal arts colleges, two private institutions, and two univer- 
sities were analyzed. 

267. MASTERSON, RUSSELL WILLIAM. "An Elapsed Time Study of 
Changes in Perception of a College Environment as Measured by the Col- 

' lege and University Environmental Scales at a Small Liberal Arts, Church- 
Affiliated College." Ph.D. dissertation, Boston College, 1968. Order No. 

69- 9829. 199 pp. ' 

Changes in the perception of the college environment are attributable, 
in part, to exposure to the environment for a period of 2 years. Among 
the 222 students at one small church-affiliated liberal arts college, differ- 
, ences between groups centered on student concern for those things 
measured by the Community and Scholarship Scales. Students' perceived' 
the college as more friendly after 2 y^ars. For the college dropouts, percep- 
tion of scholarship seemed most important. 

268. ROYSE, NYAL DAI LEY. "A Study of the'Environment of Harding College 
as Perceived by its Students and Faculty and as Anticipated by Entering 
Students." Ed.D. dissertation, Memphis State University? 1969. Order No. 

70- 1.912. 223 pp. . " , 

The College Characteristics Index was given to 800 students at Harding 
College to determine psychological pressures on them and to 70 faculty 
members to discern their aims for collie. Great greas of consequence 
and little dissonance with college goals were found among present students. 
Incoming students showed greater dissonance. Suggested are better com- 
munication of college objectives to outside public!> and greater aVenues 
of communication in the institution. 

269.SIDLES, CRAIG WILLIAM. 'Th^elatiomhip of Changes in Freshman 
Perceptions of Campus Environments to College Achievements and Attri- 
tion." Ph.D.> dissertation. University of Iowa, 1968. Order No. 69-8809. 
156 pp. 

A total of 436 students in the 1964 and 1966 entering freshrrian classes, 
at Cornell College in Ip\ya were tested Tor their perceptions by the CUES. 
Results gave little evidence* to support the postulatertEat "A person*s 
processes are psychologica^lly channelized by the ways irT which he antici- 
. pates events." The study, did present limited evidence mat it Vnay be the 
overall discrepancy between expected and actual college environment 
which bears some relationship to performance and attrition of college stu- 
dents. 



•270. SPEERSTRA, BARBARA TUTTLE. "A CUES'EnyiionmeniaJ Study at 
a Small Catholic Liberal Arts College for Women " IJd D. dissertation, 
Indiana University, 196§. Order No. 69-6775. 136 pp. 

j Discovering the relationship between the stated purposes and the environ-, 
meiual perceptions of a given institution by those directly involved (stu- 
dents, faculty, and administrators) was the purpose of this study./The envi- 
ronment of this institution followed the typical pattern for ^Catholic"" 
women's colleges; however, it was not in harmony with its stated objectives. 
There were large differences within and between groupings mi the scholar- 
ship and awareness scales. . ^ . * 

271. STAFFORD,. NORMAN IRA KEITH. ^^Analysis of the Factors which 
Influence Music Majors to Maixiculate into a Liberal Arts College, a State 
College, or a University in Iowa." Research study no.* 1, Colorado State 
College, 1965. Order .No. 65-14836. 128 pp. ' 

Factors that influence undergraduate. music major^ in selecting an educa- 
tional institution were 'analyzed for the University of Iowa, a state college 
in Iowa, and Coe College. The institutional area of music reputation and 
curriculum was considerably more influential in selection than the areas 
of economic, personal, and social influence, reported the 238 rausic majors 
who participated in the stu^y. ^ . 

Church Colleges and Student Attitiid^n " - 

■' , ■ iJ- ., 

272. BAYER, LESTER RALPH. "Critical Analysis of the Ratings of Their Edu- 
cational Experiences at Liitheran Colleges." Ed.D. dissertation. University 
of Texas at Austin, 1968. Order No. 68-16038. 409 pp. ' / 

Opinions and ratings of transfer and native students in the junior and 
senior classes at the three 4-year colleges of the Lutheran Church Synod 
are analyzed. Student experiences during the freshman and sophomore 
years and the system of the college are surveyed. No significant differences 
are found between ratings. In general, student opinion does not indicate 
a need for change in system structures, but does indicate a need for more 
coordination and articulation among colleges. 

273. BEACH, LESLIE R. "Personality Change in the Church-Related Liberal 
Arts CoWGgGr Psychological Reports 19 (December 1966): 1257-58. 

A sample of the 1961 freshman class at Whitworth College completed 
several personality scales that, were repeated at th^ end of the sophomore 
and senior years. Both men and Women declined over 4 years in ethqocen- 
trism and authoritarianism. W^hen compared with studies' at secular^*col- 
leges, Whitworth showed smaller increases in impulse expression, greater 
declines in schizoid functioning, and cohtinuing personality chang^ during 
the last 2 years of 'college. , 



274. BITN'ER,,GEORGE-HULL. **Heligious Attitudes and Values and Religious 
Activities and Counseling Experiences of Upperclass Students at a State 
and ChurcTi College." Ed.D. dissertation, TennsylvaTnia Slate University, 
1965. Order TSlo. 66-8700. 168 pp. 

To evaluate the difference in values, attitudes, and religious feelings at 
a chinch college and a state college, .80 students from each were given 
the Test of Religious Thii^king: A Measurement of Attitudes and the Study 
of Values. A greater participation in religious activities and religious 
counseling was revealed by students at the church-related college. Attitudes 
and feelings were similar between institutions, although the most significant 
differences were betvyeen men and women. , 

275. BRATTAIN, WILLIAM EDWIN. "An Analysis of the Leisure Time 
• Activities of Manchester College Students." Ph.D. di.ssertation, Indiana 

University, 1967. Order No. 67-12096. 243 pp. 

An analysis of the leisure-dme activities of Manchester College students 
revealed that (I) exp^ncjed recreational facilities are 'needed; (2) most stu- 
dents do not adhere to the traditional position of no dancing or card play- 
ing; and (3) socialization activities are deeded. The Association of College 
Unions, should formulate a quesdonnaire using this and similar studies 
to be used by mernber insdtutions for self-study. 

276. DAVENPORT, GOLDMAN GLENN. *'A Com^parison of a Constituency s 
. Enrollees and Non-enrollees in a Small Church-Related College.'' Ed.D. 

dissertation, University of Nebraska, 1969. Order No. 69-17319. 160 pp. 

Differences are examined in 411 Seventh Bay ^AdvenUst high school 
graduates of 1967. who were divided into subgioups: 182 first-year 
freshmen attehding Union College, 62 first-year students attending some 
other post-high scho6l institution, and 40 nonattenders who discontinued 
their Formal ^educadon. Union College needs to reevaluate and update 
courses to nieet the needs of varying abilities and to create a more (efficient 
' program' for publicizing financial-aid for those who qualH'y. 
«f ■ ' / -■■ 

277. GEIER, WOODROW A., ed. Campus Arrest and the Church-Related College, 
Nashville, Tenn.: United Methodist Church Board' Educadon, 1970. 
iXl pp. . ^' • 

These essays on. issues besetting contemporary campuses resulted from 
a consultadon sponsored by the United Methodist Church, at which 
scholars and college leaders preisented tbeir views. Of pardcular interest 
are the chapters by Joe E. Elmore, **Needed:/A Creadve Response," and 
Beverley A, Asbury, **The Role of the Chaplaimf ip- 

278. HAKES, JOSEPH. Companson of Freshmen at Calvin College .from 
Protestant Day School* and'Public School Backgrounds "kdative to Bible 
Knowledge, Value Ori^ntadon, and Dogmatism.*' Ed.6. dissertation, 
UniversityofPittsburghll967.'Order No. 68-7510. 161 pp. 



To find differences among ce^'tain students of Protestant day school and 
- public school backgrounds, three instruments vveiT used: Standardized 
Bible Content Test, Form' A, Prince's Differential Values Inventory, and 
Rokeach's Dogmatism Scale; Form E. Students from church-related high 
schools demonstrated a greatei^ (cnowledge of biblical information. No sig- 
nificant differences were found, however, between'the two types of schools 
on value orientation or tendency toward dogmatism, y . 

279. HOPKINS, SAMUEL LINTON. **An ; Investigation of the AttUyde o^a- 
Selected Group of Church-Related College Students Toward Evolution.'' 
Ph.D. dissertjition, New York University, f 966. Order Np. 66-9458. 91 

The attitudes of students at a selejg^d g^otip of church-related colleges 
are influenced to a statistically sigr]|ricant .degree by these factors: females 
give less support to evolution than males'; students from a religious back- 
ground give less support than those fronit a. secular background; The more 
education the parents have, the more favorable the children are toward 
evolution, but it is unlikely, th^t academic placement of the student is an 
influence. ^ 

280. LENNING, OSCAR T. Student Factors Related to Educational Growth at a 
Church-Related Liberal Art^ College. Washington: American Educational 
Research Association, •'1970. ED 039 573. 49 pp/ 

This study relates educational growth in college to factors the students 
bring with thorn into the college situation, as distinguished from refating 
education growth to actual collegiate experiences. Educational growth is 
operationally' defined as e.stimated true test-retest change on the ACT Pro- 
gram Composite scores. Data are from 799 freshmen at. one college; a 
cpntrol for sex differences is employed. Results point up significant vari- 
ables for the total group, as well as for each sex. 

' ^ -■ 

28LLINDBERG,^WILLIAM E. "The Longitudinal, Differential Impact of a 
Small, Christian-Oriented Libei^al Arts College on the Dogmatism and 
Values bf Its Students.*' Ph.D. dissertation, Loyola. University (Chicago), 
' 1971. Order No. 71-28129. 166 pp: . 

Change or lack of c4iange in values of Wheaton College gi aduates within 
the first 2 years following graduation is studied. One^ hundred-five mem- 
bers of the 1969 g^-aduating class were surveyed; data were comp^red-with - 
^^d^ta taken at graduation 2 years previously. Wheaton College' graduates 
continXie to operate within an attitude, value, and behavior framework 
j solidified by their senior year in coJlege. 

' • ' ' . . ■■ . ' " ■ '■ 

^^82. MEYER,,PAUL GERHARDT. "Factors Related to Adherence ip Denomi- ' 
f national Patterns Aniong Missouri Synod Lutheran College Students," 
/ Ph.D. dissertation, University of Pittsburgh, 1966. Order No. 66-10080. 
259 pp. • 



To measure the degree to which persons profess adherence to denomina:^ 
tional patterns, the Lutheran Religious Life Indicator, the Myers-Briggs 
Type Indie&tor, atid a personal data sheet were adhiinistered to a stratified 
randoih sample of 701 college students affiliated with the Missouri Synod. 
. Investigated were personality type, curriculum, sex, year in college, GAP, 
parents* occupation, denomination, age at baptism, and attendance at Sun-' 
, ' day School. The strongest relationships were between professed adherence 
and experience with the denominational educational system. The educa- 
tional system of the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod succeeds in develop- 
ing a professed adherence to the denominational patterns and in guiding 
youth into church-related occupations. 

lS2j83. NELSON, HENRY WALTER. "A Descriptive Analysis of the Policies and 
Pjactices Governing the Standards of Cohduct at a Group of Selected 
Church-Related Colleges." Ed.D. dissertation, Indiana University, 1965. 
Order No. 65-14057. .207 pp. 
' The effectiveness in selected church-related colleges of regulations 
influencing students toward the goals-of the colleges is examined. Data 
from deans of students and students provided twp theoretical models: the 
"primarily religious'* and the ^'permissive" or "neutral." Comparisons, coxi- 
trasts, and problems of the two ^yere studied. In the primarily religious 
\ ^ groups, stiident discipline is reginiented, while the permissive group func- 
\ tions with individual determination. Two major problem areas of student 
\ . discipline are smoking and drinking. Often a different set of values governs 
the institutional codes of behavior than exists among students and their 
parents. . j 

284. OTTOSON-, JOSEPH WILLIAM; "A Longitudinal Study of the Expressed 
\ Problems of Students Attending a Midwestern Chiirch-Related Liberal Arts 
\ College." Ph.D. dissertation. Northwestern University, 1967. Order No. 
\ 67-15309. 120 pp. \., 

vThe Mooney Problem Checklist and a supplementary questionnaire were 
.\used to e)^amine the freshman class at Gustavus Adoiphus College in fall 
1958 and in their subsequent 3 years. in college. Highest on the problem 
ipt were adjustment to college work, social and recreational activities, and 
.personal-psychological and social-psychological relations. In solving prob- 
. l^mson campus, more than half the problems were brought to fellow class- 
niates. Only 20 perce:nt were brought to advisors and deans. Off campus, 
more than 80 percerJt were brought to family and friends. Students tried 
to\^ resolve 57.3 percent of all problems listed without' help from others. 

2^5. SCHUBERT, JOE DAVID. "The Impact of Selected Colleijes on Students' 
Values." Ed.D. dissertation, University of California, 1967. Order No^7- 
8O39. 121 pp. ' 

The college experience in general has little influerice on student values. 
/ The Allport-Vernon-Lindsay Study of Values was administered to random 
samples of freshmen and seniors at two large state universides and two 
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small church-related colleges in the Southwest in fajl 1965. It was found 
that women change more than men, and^ seniors are sHghily more 
heterogeneous than freshmen. More intensive studies with long follow-up 
Should be done. Valijes could be changed by insdtutions without existing 
methods. Insdtutions must adapt to expressed student values. 

286. SWANSON, CARL;DAVID. ^'An Invesdgation of Hole Stress Among Stu- 
. dents at Selected Church-Related, Liberal Arts Colleges." Ed.D. disserta- 
tion, Western 'Michigari' University, 197L Order No. 71-23414. 116 pp. 

Five colleges were rated on a liberal-conservauve continuum and students 
from each given the College Student Role Questionnaire. Students at the 
conservative colleges evidence higher stvess. Wid.e* differences are found 
betyyeen students at liberal and conservative colleges^ in activiues, roles, 
and reasons for selecung colleges'. Pot users, homosexuals, and low- 
-grade-point students all evidence more stress than nondrug users, 
"nonhomosexuals, and students with higher grades. Cpmparedd with a sam- 
j5]e of university students, students at the five chu^h-rel'ated colleges show 
, less stress. ^ ' . ' 

287. ZOLLINGER, LELAND HALE. ''A'Comparisori of Values E^^pressed by 
Students in Seventh-Day Adventist Colleges to Values Held by Students 
in Other Colleges and Universities." Ed.D. dissertadon, University of Ten- 
nessee, 1969. Order No. 70-7610. 145 pp. 

^ Students in four colleges were given the Study of Values test, affd differ- 
ences were examined. • The types of colleges , were church- 
owned-and-dpera'ted, SDA; church-affiliated, non-SDA; and a public state 
university! The SDA students were significartly different fyom those in 
all other types of colleges in almost every value ;jrea, especially religion. 

Disadvantaged and Minority Students 

288. Admssion of Minority StudenL^ in Midwestern Colleges. New York: 'College En- 
trance Examination Board, Midwest Committee fo*r Higher Educauon_Sur- 
vey,^May 1970. ED 041 557. 27 pp. 

Recent experiences of a representadve group of 129 foar-year midwestern 
colleges in recruiting and enrolling minority students are reported. Three 
out of five senior insdtuuons were .working actively to enroll minority stu- 
dents. The recruiting method regarded as rfiosj successful <ypically 
involved minority staff, special programs for rninonity students, and. direct 
^ contact with insdtutions; or minority students. Criti^l is the availability of 
public* funds- to expand programs and support more students. 

289. T/it' Aniioch New Directions Proginm: A Report to the Antioch Community and 
to the Board of Trustees from the Steering Committee to Inaease Antioch's Pluralism, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio: Andoch College, 1970. ED 041 089. 91 pp, , 

The New Directions Program will direxit many of the energies and resources 
of Aiitibth College toward achieving the parallel aims of student pluralism 



iud social change. MetF\ods and tasks to be accomplished for these dual 
objectives are assessed. To ensure student pluralism, a minimum of 80 
'ow-income minority working cjass students will be admitted each year. 
A comprehensive program of academic, personal, and. financial supportive 
stT-vices will help these students succeed. 

290. ^RITTS, MAURICE W. "An Analysis of an Educational Program for Non- 
white Students at Concordia College, St. Paul." Ed.D. dissertatio^i. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1971. Order No. 71-28198. 192 pp. 

The reactions of minority group students and a sample of the general 
Concordia student body to the special program for nonwhite students 
initiated in 1968 are evaluated. A large percentage of black and Indian 
students found the student body unfriendly, yet the majority of whites 
desir'ed to be friendly and helpful. A niajority on campus agreed that 
scholarship opportunities shoufd.be the same for white, black, and Indian 
\ students. Barriers should be broken down, and assistance extended to 
minority students. ' 

291. BUSH, DIXON. "Disadvantaged Students at College: A New Dimensioh.'; 
College ££f University Bulletin 19 (March 1967): 2-3. 

Antioch College initiated a Program for Interratial Education to provide 
full expense to disadvantaged students with high n^dve intelligence but 
poor high school^records. These students do not represent usual acatiemic 
patterns but can given new vigor to the academic community, especially 
by rejecting pat answers and doubting the relevance of ordinary academic 
pursuits. A firm relationship with a faculty member is helpful to tjiese 
students, who manage day-to-day experiences better than long-range^ 
assignments and abstract contexts. 

292. CENTRA, J. A. Black Students at Predominantly White Colleges: A Rese^irch De- 
scription. Berkeley: Educational Testing Service, 1970. ED 042 420. 23 pp. 

Hqw do background charaAeristics, activities, goals, and perceptions of 
Black students at predominantly white colleges differ from tho.se of their 
white counterparts? A group of 249 black students at 83 institutions gnd 
a matched group of whites consdtuted the sample. Similarity was greater 
than predicted. Both groups perceived the general features of the college 
environment in the same way, though the racial environment was viewed 
quite differently. Black and white students differed in background charac- 
terisdcs. .\- ^ ' 

293. The College and Cultural Diversity: The Black Student on Campius. Atlanta:. 
STouthern Regional Education Roard, 1971. ED 055 563. 87 pp. 

Selective results of a-^^survey on 337 campuses in 14 southern states are 
summarized for innovative programs that insdtutions developed to assist 
minority students. Empi asizing positive approaches to bpild community 
and awareness:rather-than-remedial cJasseSv the programs are wi<[ie ranging 
with. heavy emphasis on dialogue and self-improvement groups. 

^ • ' ' . • ^ . 
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294. GRAHAM jE,WF.L. TJ/r Andoch Pwirram fur lutcrrarial lulncadoN: ./ Five-. 
Year Rifoh.^ 1 96:1-- 1969. Yellow Springs, ()hi'>: Anliocli CoIIckc, HMH). K1) 
033 416.^^2 pp. 

Antiocli College clevelo]Decl a program lo .<ee if overlooked niiin)riiy group 
stiiclents with aeadcinic potential wo^Jd beneilt fVoiii aUeiuhiiiec at Aiiiioeh 
and woLiid aiso contribute positively to ihe.eollege. Minority students were 
aceeptcd by relaxing admissions standards and were provided enrieluneni, 
counseling, afid aid. The five-year report raises many cjuesiions al)out the 
nature of education's conu ibiuion lo the solution of ()i'oblenis posed by 
poverty and racial injustice. The major impact oi .the students on the coilei^e 
is that tile program became a veliicle for education in race relations. 

295. The Mirtf)rlty Student on t/ir Camfnts: Expectations and Possibilities. B,crkele\ : 
Centev for Research and Develo|:)ment in Higher Kducation, 1970. Kl) 
046 547. 219 pp. 

These 20 papers are divided into seven major groups: (J) Inti'oduciion, 
. (2) Minority Students an^Ll the C^ampus Knvironmcnt: Research Perspec- 
tives, (3) Minority Students and the Campus Environment: Siiident Pc;r- 
spectives, (4) Minority Studer^s on Campus, (.^) Noncurrieular Progranrs 
for Minorities, (6) Curricular Programs for Minority Students, and (7) 
Pluralism and Peace on Campus. 

296. PALMER, ROY VIRCilL. "The Probleih of Taleni Migration and the Role 
of the Small Private College in Foreign Student Education.*' Ph.D. disserta- 
Uon, University of Michigan, 1968^ Order No. 69-2366. 325 pp. 

Migradon of foreign students in small private colleges associated widi the 
Church of Christ is examined with factors assoc-ijUed with return or non- 
return to the homeland. The relationship between policies and practices' 
of forcign^student educauon and riiigrauon is also explored. Employment 
factors seem most decisive. Those. who anucipatecl threat f rom uirstable 
])olitical or economic conditions tend to remain abroad. Th6 .smajl college 
has potential for a greater contribution to foreign' student edti cation, Btii 
most colleges are doing no acltial planning for the future or the present. 
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Governance 

291, Bihliogrnphi ()}} !)}stitiitional (iovt^nunnc. Wasl^iinglon: Association oC Govern- 
ing Boarclii of Universities and Colleges, 1969. ED *0:^2 OO-^ 9 pp, 

This biblw)grnphy of 96 items on governance and control of colleges and 
universities centers pn the role and character of trustees and trusteeships,'^ 
but also includes entrix?s on the administration of church-related institu- 
tions, and tile roles ofadmii^ikrators, facuhy, and skudents. Items are from 
icatio 



publicauons appearing from 1933 to I9C8 
^1 ■ , * • 

'298.BLAN(fcHARD, KENNETH HARLEY/*The Unfavorableness of the 
^ Group Situation in a. Board of Trustees to its- Principal Designated Leaders 

— The College President and the Board Chairman." Ed.D. cfissertation, 

Cornell University,' 1967. Order No. 67-8756. 21 1 pp. 

Tested at 20 private 4-year colleges in New York State, the provcn> 
' . hypothesis of this\study is that the group situation in a board of trustees 
is moderately unfav^orable to its leaders. Under board condiUons, it is antici- 
pated that. Considerate, diplorhatic leader behavion may induce trustees to 
cooperate more than controlling, managing, and directive leader behavior. 
' The latter 'may lead to intrabbard conflict and poor leader-member rela- 
tionships. The survey used the Leader-Behavior Description Questionnaire 
on board members.^ k.:w 



299. BOLMAN, FREDERICK DEW. Hoxv College Presidents Are Chosen. Washing- 
ton: American Council on Echt€iiti,on^ 197^1.j60 pp. 

Bolnian, in analyzing typical patterns in selecting institutional chief execu- 
^tives, found that 87 percent of the insdtutions he compared utilized a spe- 
cial trustee committee. To offset the often unreaUf>tic characteristics that 
many institutions hope for in a new president, Bolinan suggests that the. 
search committee completely review .the purposes,] status, strengths, and 
weaknesses of an institution and then choose a leader who best fits the 
grid of institutional needs. 

300. BRADLEY, DOROTHY PHILLIPS. "Student Participation in the Govern- 
anc(?;,of J^redominantly Negro Colleges and Universities: A Comparison 
of Views Held by Administrators and Students.*' l^h.D. dissertation. Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, 1968. Order No. 69-3957. 207 pp. ^ ' 

These colleges exhibit a large degree of freedom, but they' all have less* 
/ freedom and more regulations than the average coljege campus. Interei5t 
in student government is increasing,, but existing student government 
associations are poorly organized, in need of leadership and directionfa^nd 
have inappropriate racist influences. The population of the study was 4- 
year, predominantly Negro colleges*with enrollments over 500. A question- 
naire was mailed to two representative administrator::, (college president 
and dean of student^) and two' representative student leaders (president 
of the student body and editor pf'the student newspaper). For each campus 
in the pojiulation, an intensive study was' made at six selected institutions. 
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301. BURNS, GERALD P. Intstees in Higher Education: Their Functions andCoordi' 
natiqn. Washington: Independent College Funds of America, 1966. 194 

.PP- 

After surveying the trusteeship in American educational history, Burns 
turns to trustees In academfc governance roles dealing specifically witlj 
trustees and the budget, promotion, and trends in higher education. He 
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reconimends a definite institutional program for new trustees, including 
orientation distinct from that fqr veteran ti'ustees, a reading program, and 
discussion sessions. He stresses the value of new trustees spending consider- 
able time on campus. w , 

302. CHIC;KERING, ARTHUR W. Studcmt-Faciilty Relationships: Bedrock for Col- 
lege Gh^emance. Plainfield, Vt..: Project on Student Development in Small 
Colleges, 1969. ED 038 910. 23 pp. ' 

A survey. of 13 small colleges indicates limited communication between 
students and faculty outside class "^and limited thought and exchange of^ 
ideas in class, despite the ^eater autonomy and sophistication of students 
today. Most colleges, do not provide an atmosphere of open debate and 
involvement. Campuses should redirect energies to more relevance in cur- 
riculum and authenticity and openness in out-of-class relationships between 
, faculty and students to provide a climate for satisfactory decisionmaking. 

303. FISHER, WILLIAM PIERRE. ^'Boards of Trustees of Selected Colleges 
and Universities of New York — Their Receptivity to Change and Percep- 

^ tions of Effectiveness.". Ed. D. dissertation, Cornell University, 1968. Order 
No. 68-16740. 344 pp. 

'A two-part study of the trustees of private, nondenominational New York 
State institutions was conducted. Part I asked participating institutions for 
general information about their governing boards. Part II involved a 98- 
item questionnaire submitted to 770 trustees. Nearly two-thirds of all 
respondents perceived the board as operating at a high degree of effective- 
ness, especially in financial management and control. The majority of 
trustees agreed that formal training programs are needed for new trustees, 
board members should not receive remuneration for their services, and, 
a compulsory retirement<^age for trustees is necessary. Most trustees thought 
faculty members shoiild not be incliided in board membership. 

t . 

304. GILLIN, SISTER CAROLINE M. Simulation to Facilitate Faculty Participation 
in College Government. Detroit: Wayne State University, 1969. ED 030 393. 
209 pp.. 

This study explores the use and effectiveness of a simulation te*^' ;ique 
to promote faculty parucipation in college government. The simulation 
materials in the |experiment were adapted from Clark C. Abt's "An Educa- 
tion System Planning Game." The study was carried out at a small, private 
liberal arts institution in the Midwest, run by a Catholic order with SI 
fulltime facility members. The simulation„technique can be a key method 



in strengthening the pQSSiDiiities oi connninmy ^uvciuiucm ct.> ct pcm^^jn 
of organization for a college. ^ ^ 

305. HALSTEAD, FRANCIS E. The Legal Status of the Non^PubUc College mid 
University in the U tilted States. Denver: Denver University, 1966. ED 010 
584. 303 pp. 

A national survey identifies the relationships of substantive and common 
law to the organization and operation oi ilonpublic American colleges and 
universities. The constituti^)ns and statutes of the 50 states were searched 
to determine whether the powers granted in the charters justified i^ie 
assumption that the stat** exerted increasing control over nonpublic institu- 
tions from 1636 to 1965. The findings show significant differences among 
the states. ■ 

306. HA^TNETT, RODNEY T. College and^ Universh Trustees: Their Back- 
grounds, Roles, and Educaiianal Attitudes. Princeton, N. J.: Educational Test- 
ing Service, 1969. ED 028 704. 76 pp. 

Frpm the responses of more than 5,000 board members, extensive data 
were compiled about trustees: who they are, what they do, and how they 
, feel about current educational issues. The information ranges from relWi- 
ous and educational background through social and political views to know- 
ledge of curi;ent literaturp on higher education and financial donations 
to colleges. The typical trustee is white, in his late fifties, vs'ell-educated, 
and financially well off. 

30^- ^ . The New Cotk'ge TynLsieey. Soiiie Prodictiom for the 1970's: 

A Research Consideration of Some of the Possible Outhomes of Greater diversity 
• or( College Governing Soardls.,. Princeton, N. J.: Educational Testing Service, 
1970. ED 045 013. 84 pp. ' 

This study of over 5,00& trustees examines in detail the characteristics 
of previously underrepresented subgroups: Negroes, women, and peopl^ 
under age 40. Continued increases of these people on college governing 
, boards will probably have a liberalizing effect on the overall orientations 
of most boards bf trustees. The appendices contain the trustee question- 
naire used to measure attitudes toward Academic freedom and democratic 
governance. Data were gathered in a 1969 survey by the author to prepare 
College 'and University Trustees: Their Backgrounds, Roles, and Educational 
Attitudes. 

308. HARVEYv, JAMES. ^'College Trustees." Currents 7i. Washington: ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Higher Education, June 197L Ep)049 397. 5 pp. 

Harvey suryeys selected literatu-re published since.the midsixties on trustees 
touching oil the authority^and duties of governing boards. Recent sugges- 
tions to improve trustee board performance include sharing power with 
faculty ahd students; admitting more women, minority group menjfbers 
and occupadonal group members to boards of trustees; and maintaining 
a general openness and spirit of cooperation. ^ 
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309. HERRON.ORl.f.Y R., JR. 77i<' Role hf the TrusUr. Scranlou. Pcnu.; Inlci na- 
(ioniil I cxtlxJDk C()., 1969. 182 pp. .. • ^-^ • 

After surveying the powei' siruciiue in higlmr ecliiealion, ilic' author 
examines the auihoriiy.ancl prerogali\'es of irustLc^, the role of the 'j)resi- 
dent, the orgiuii/^uion of hoards, and comni^nicaiions prohleins. Vhe 
husinessnian trustee ean he orient,ed toward his rolejjvrough in-servioe-iyj)e 
education programs, sueh as workshop^;, consultants, retreats, liusioe- 
faeultv dinners, and mailings, to trustees. ^ ' - 

310. . i ,^ *'A Study of In-Scrviee Ediieanon Progranis for Boarcl 

of Tiiistees in Selected Colleges and DniverSUles of the United Slates/' 
Ph.D. dissertation, Miehigan State University, 1965. Order No. 65-J4227. 

^ 194 pp. 

How are trustees prepared for their roles? Trustees ishoiilcr he more 
inierestW in and knowledgeable about how their eolttges are rii\i. Fifteen 
ways to educate trustees are suggested; trustee responsibility is> also dis- 
cussed. The in-service education programt is primarily (he responsibility 
of the president and chairman of^t he board. It can be im|Dlemente^\vithout 
a large expenditure of money. Sharing the planning i)^ th'e service with 
the board assures a higher degree of cooperatioi'i and .Support. Lack of 
time and i availability of trustees hinder formyhition (if a continuous in- 
service education program. I 

311. . __, .and BOYER, E. U ^^What Small. Colleges Waiu— And 

What They Get — In Trustees.*' College and Unix>nsily Bus inns 42 (Marc It 

J967): 77-79. 

In this interpretauon of a study of boards of trustees ai selected small 
colleges belonging to the Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges, 
trustee patterns in 57 institutions are summarized. A considerable absence 
of professional occupations, such as law, medicine, and education, on the 
boards is revealed. Business and clergy darainated^ >More diversity in board 
selections both as to age and to occupation is recommended. ^ ' 

312. HODGKINSON, , HAROLD L. Campus Govefn'mice-The Next Decade, 
I Berkeley: Center for ^Research, and Development in Higher Education, 

' 1970. ED 039 845. 4 pp. 

In our society the majority of the population is under 25, and the value 
orientauon of this group is replacing the old Protestant ethic. The campus, 
however, has been^ slow to. move toward a new ethic, causing much of 
the recent student protest. E^isUng institutioris must be selectively decen-. 
tralized so their governance systems can meet individual needs from the 
smallest unit, but effectively handle matters of logistics and svipport .services 
in the largest context, available.; 



313 ; College Governance: The Amazing Thing Is That It Works 

At AIL Washington: ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Educatioit, 1971. ED' 
051 439. 22 pp. , , . ' • ' ' , f 



T/iis sunim;iiy of litenitiiic 611 govcnKince from J9C5 to 1970 illusiraics 
how pattei ns arc changing and provides models as well as l ex icws of dcccn- 
ti-ahzation, centralization, accountability, and forces influencing education 
Lorn. the outside. More resea,ch, especially that based on close personal 
nitervrews and direct .ndd work, is needed to determine which f,;rms of 
governance are most effective. Also needed is a systematic theorv of campus' 
{governance not dependent on the governance (levelopi,-d In inclustrv An 
exten.sive oibliography is included. | ' 

• Altermitives in Camjnt.s Govi-vnana: Berkeley 

nt'/'flo I'" DevelQpment in Higher Education, 1968. ED 

, k)d i \6o- 7 pp. • 

; The pattern of governa,Jce an insdttuion adopts will depend on size, com- 
plexity of organization, faculty commitment to campus discipline, extent 
' to wfiich a clearly identified (institutional purpose exists, and the role of 
niternal and external organizations in decisionmaking. There are various 
alternative governance patterns, but faculty and administiationTi-ill have 
to alter their perceptual s'ets if they are to be practiced. One is a. central 
committee consisting of faculty, s^ent and administration representa- 
tives, and some trustee representation; another is the joint long-range 
planning committee composed of the same groups. There is a strong move- 
ment toward decentralized governance in these alternadves 
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, — 7'^'^' President and Cavipm Goveruance: A Research Profile 

SSotsTeV'rTpr"* "'^"^ '^'"-'■■>"' 

A look at the range of presidendal approaches to Governance through' 
democratic, autocradc, or participative .structures leadTto/the conclusion 
thatjnstitutionai structures are less important in explaining the differences 
in the ability of presidents to energize the system ^han the people who 
comprise the system. Successful presidents can appraise and use the ability 
ot individuals in the system' and push institutional levers to get people 
involved. The study is based on research in 19 colleges and uriive^sities. 
Although not specifically about the small college, it is useful in defining 
the president's role.. \ 1 , \ & 
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■■ ' and MEETH, RICHARD L., eds. Powei- and Autkotily: 

Transfonnahon of Campus Goveiitance: San Francisco: Josscy-Bass, 1971 215 
PP- ' . 

Thirteen essays are devoted to the exercise of power in governance arid 
administration m American higher education. They are concerned more 
with the university thah with the college, but. the observations are relevant 
to all higher education. Chapters include "Trustee PoVer in America" 
by Rodney. Hartnett; "Student Culture and Student Power," by Robert 
f Johnson; "Governance in the 1970V by Ralph Huitt; and "Who Shoiild 
Have the Power," by Earl MeGrath, - ' ' ' ' 



317. KEETON, MORRIS. Shared Authority on Campus. Wasiiington: American 
Association for Higher Education, 1971. 168 pp. 

Based on a study of 19 diverse campuses, this treatment of governance 
concerns the location of decisionmaking power, who is thought to hold 
power, and the problems ranked by various constituencies. Approaches 
to improve cjtmpus governance are given. Among sugg^tioj^s to improve 
governance are to keep p nice congruent with avowed g<)als, to balance 
the interests of all constitue .aes, to divide labor and delegate Yesponsibility, 
and openness and reliability in all communications. Tables and biblio- 
graphical notes are included. 

318. KNORR, OWEN ahd MINTER, JOHN W., eds. Order and Freedom on the 
Campus: The Rights and Responsibilities of Faculty and Students. Boulder, Colo. : 
Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education, 1965. ED 032 856. 
101 pp. 

The nature of stu<Jent-faculty-administration relationships and the result- 
ing discontent and tension on college and univiersity campuses are a chal- 
lenge to maintaining individual freedom and campus order simultaneously. 
Sortie rights and responsibilities of faculty are outlined by Ralph Brown, 
with the assumption that the two are necessary concomitants. Concerning 
the rights and responsibilities of'students, students must learn to assume 
responsibility if tbey are to gain additional rights. The study has implica- 
tions for governance on any campus. 

319. LANGAN, MLCHAEL DENNIS. "Catholic College and University Boards 
of Trustees in_the United States/' Ed.D. dissertation, University of New 
York at Buffalo, 1968. 204 pp. 

Certain issues and problems present themselves because of structural pat- 
terns or lack of cogent structures for boards. Boards might become more 
effective if.they did away with some df their deficiencies. A combination 
approach was used for this study which took into^ account the legal bylaws 
of the colleges and universities and the interviews with presidents, board 
. members, anid faculty members. There was no generalized pattern for 
trustee operations. The boards have riot generallyJaee^^ffective. Mo^t 
ins^titutions will adopt one of four conceivable approache^^secularization, 
less control, shared control, or no change. ' 

■ ' ^ . . • . 

320. LOCKLIN, RALPH E., and STEWART, CLIFFORD T. Student, Facultyr 
. and Administrator Perceptions of Decision-Making at Four Colleges. Washington: 

American Educational RfA search Association, 1970. ED 038 911. 25 pp. 

Differences exist between the views of students and faculty and administra- 
tion toward decisipnn/aking. Each group misunderstands the amount of 
control desired by the other. In tHe^ four Western institutions surveyed, 
students desired more power, in decisionmaking than faculty-^nd adn^inis- 
tration wainted them to hayeA jni^ was intensified by each grqu|> 

♦misunderstanding the otiier's desires. 



321. MANN, JACINTA. Faculty Participation in College Governance: Two. Small 
Catholir Colleges. Grcensburg, Pa.: Sctoii Hill College, 1968. EiJ 025 201. 
47 pp. 

Faculties two Catholic liberal arts colleges were polled on real and desired 
. roles in decisionmaking within the institutions. Although one college was 
all men and the other all women, faculties at boih thought they should 
have the major voice in academic decisions; but that joint' decisions should' 
govern religious, personnel, and financial affairs. Men's and women's 
responses were compared. \ <> . 

322. MAYHEW, LIlWIS B.-Anogance on Campus. San Fraricisco: jossey-Bass, 
1970. 155 pp. ' ' 

; Arrogance on the part of all groups has been a major cause of campus 
uaresb and problems. Mayhew suggests possibilities for solutions after 
answering th-e question, Why ciampus disruptions? While students should 
be hdard and their educational needs met, they have no inalienable right 
to participate in {jcadcniic governance. Presidendal power is essential to 
. stable governance and, therefore, power and authority should be restored. 

323. "Emerging Concepts of the Presidency." Journal of^ 

Higher Edticatiori 42 {May \97 1): 353--67. r ^ ^ 

' Tl)e once powerful role of college and university presidents can no longer 
be sustained. Increasing institutional complexity,- dempralizalion of pres- 
idential interest, superinstitudonal boards of control, increasing academic 

/ units, cour^ decisions, and* the general loss^of legitimacy of presidendal 
prerogatives in the view of students, and other critics have all eroded the 
presidential position. New styles of presidendal leadership* must be 
examined, but^the power to conduct the institution must sdll ifpsideiwith 
the president. / 

324. MCGRATH, earl J. Should Students hare the Pojverf: A Study of Their 
Role ill Callege and University pauemance. Philadelphia: Temple University 

.^^ess, 1970. ED 045 003. 124 pp. , ' 

' This survey of student involvement in college and university^governance 
presents a history and overview of current pracdces, arguments for and 
against student parddpation, techniques to achieve student pardcipation, 
and ways to alter governmental structures to include more students. Such 
is;5ues asm loco pareritis, student voting on campus councils, ^nd preparadon 
^ of students fojr responsible votes are considered. Tables on studient parUci- 
paUon in policymaking bodies are incliwied. 

325- NABRIT, SAMUEL M., apd SCOTl', JULIUS S., ]K. Inventory of Acdderrdc 
Leadership; An Analysis of t/je Boards of Trustees of^ Fifty Predominantly Negro 
: /mrifttftom.'Adanta: Southern Fellowships Fund, 1970, ED 040 664. 44 

PP- ""''\ \- •. . ' . — 



Governance pattei ri.s of 50 private, senior predominantly Negro colleges 
antl universities are studied to delineate the structures of the boards, dieir" 
orientations, and Uieir methodologies in facing rheiu. peculiar prol^lems 
and challenges. The appendices include the questionnaire and sialistical 
summaries of the board structure and role function. 

> *^ 

326. PAYNE, DONALD LOREJM. *'A Survey of Opinions Rcgardii^g Faculty 
Involvement in Policy-Making in Selected Private Colleges of thc^Middle 

• West/' Ed.D. dissertation, University of Missouri, 1968. 205 pp./ 

Some 257 fulltime faculty members from 89 colleges were asked to what 
degree they participate in the policymaking process and what degree they 
believe they should be involved. There was general agreement that they 
should be involved more than they have be^^n, especially those of low pro- 
fessorial rank and those iri the humanities. The opinionnaire was ma^'ed 
to fulltime faculty members of selected, private, 4-year, coeducational 
liberal arts colleges in the midwest. * * , 

\ ■. " • . ■ . 

327. RAUH, MORTON A. The Trusteeship of Colleges anU UhivtrsUies. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1969. 160 ppA ^ ^ 

This book throws light on the control .an\l administration of higher educa- 
tion, ranging in subject matter from the responsibilides of trustees to their 
political leanings and vie^vs on student acdvism. Rauh's key question is,. 
Have college trustees served well, or could others, for example, professors, 
haveibeen more effective? Based on a survey of 5,400~tmst^s and inteiv 
views with over 1,000, the volume updates and augmcni^ College ayid Univer- 
sity Trusteeship. A chapter is included on trustees in Catholic colleges. 

' .— ■ ' ■ - , . /» 

328. ROBINSON, L. H., and SHOENFELD, J, D. Student Participation iri 
Academic Governance. Washington: ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Educa- 
uon, February 1970. ED 035 786. 26 pp. ^ - , 

A brief review of six areas of student governance accompanies an extensive 
annotated bibliography and a compendium, of recent changes, institution 
by institution, in college and universU); governance. The six areas are: 
(1) current pfacdces, (2) atdtudes of all factions,, (3) cases for and against 
student pardcipation, (4) models of governance, (5> methods to increase 
*'\ student involvement, and (6)- institutional proposals to increase student 
involvement or es^blish new governance structures. 

329. 'SANDIN, ROBERT T. Powers and Purpose in Collegiate Government: The 
Role of the Faculty in Academic Playining. Toledo: University of Toledo, 1969. 

- 37 pp. ^ . . V , . . / 

This short reView of theory and the accompanying guidelines for faculty 
participation in academic governance emphasize the development of a 
climate from which insututional leadership^an emerge: The collegiate sys- 
tem fragmenting into diverse interest groups needs responsible faculty 
invollvement. Ways are suggested to enhance, faculty iiifVolvement. 



330. SEXTON, DONALD GORDON. '^Student Panicipation in Governance in 
Selected Colleges and Universities." Ed.D. dissertation, University of Ten- 
nessee, 1968. Order No. 69-7181. 131 pp. 

Student participation in governance is investigated at five community col- 
leges, five private colleges, and five state universities located near the 
University of Tennessee. Prevailing pi actices are compared with the domi- 
nant themes of student participation in governance taken from die Htera- 
ture from L950 to the present: legal framework, areas, charuiels, and bases 
for participaUon. The chief academic officer, student affairs officer, and 
student goveritoent gfficer on each campus w^s interviewed. A majority 
of the academic deans believe students should participate in all areas of 
governance except academic standards, admissions, and college fiscal 
policies ai}d procedures; the dean of students excepts only college fiscal 
policies; the student body president exci'epts academic ^tandards and admis- 
sions. 

331. SHEA, ROBERT SMITH: ^The Role of the Provost in American Colleges 
'• and Universides," Ed.D. dissertation, Columbia University, 1967. Order 

No. 68-2439. 236 pp. , . 

Forty-five institutions \vith an office of provost pardcipated in this study. 
The provost is the chief jjcademic officer of his institution, but he rarely 
engages in such ta.^ks as fund raising, public relations, plant management, 
and student acuvities. The future of the provost role^depends largely on 
its utilization in the individual insutution. The provost is^lied to neither 
the administradon (as is the vice president) or to^the faculty (as is the 
^dearf), ahd so can make a valuable contribuuon. , . 

332,.The Tnhtee: A Key to Progress in the.Synall College. Washington: Council for 
. .the Advancement of Sm:?ll Colleges, 1970. ED 043 305. 164 pp. 

The role of the trustee is reviewed with emphasis on the need for insUtu- 
tiov\al awareness, pi^ductive trustee-presidehlial r^latibnships, and the 
fiscal responsibiliues of trustees. Student? and faculty characterisdcs are 
mentioned. Especially useful is a paper by John R. Hakies, **Tnistee and 
• Fiscal Develppment,*o with cham. on budget bijilding^ These rpapers' were 
presented at an institute for trustees and administrators of .small colleges " 
in August 1969. . * a 

333.WE]^ER, WARREN -LORATWE. "Communication^^^rinVthe Internal 
Governance of Small, Church-Related Liberal Arts Colleges." Ed.D. disser- 
Tation, Ohio State University, 1966. Order No. 67^2559. 290 pp. 

Twenty specific recbmrneiidatrpns are made to increase the flow of com- 
munications among the admrn^^rad^n, faculty, trustees, and students. 
These include occasional joint participauon a^mong the' four groups 
through committee meedngs, . round-table 'dfecisiorts, * presidendal 
luncheons, publicadons, campus planning, and academic policy meedngs., 
/ Church-related colleges in the United States, listed in the 1962-68 Educa- 



tion Directory under coed institutions with enrollments of 500- 900 stu- 
dents, composed the sample. ' ^ • 

334, WICKE, MYRON F. //flTzdiooA/or'TVwj^^e^. Nashville, Tenn.: division of 
Higher Education, United Methodist Church; 1969. 103 pp. 

, The responsibilities of trustees in charge of colleges with enrollments of 
less than 13,000 students are emph^isized in a> desci iptiye rather than 
\ interpretive or analytical overview of .trustee responsibilities. The major 
focuseis for trustees. are selecting the president, setting the objecijives and 
policies of the institution, and preserving and investing assets.- ^ 

■ ' * 4 

335. WISE, W. MAX. The Politics of the Pri yate College: An Inquiry Intcrifie Processes 
of Collegiate GovemmenL New Haven, Conn.: The Hazen Foundadon. 1968. 

^ ED 037 178.67 pp. ' , 

* Many private colleges have themselves to blame for failings to adapt to 
new pressures in higher educadoj), anll^ develop new purposes that elicit 
the support of faculty, students, and the public. The traditional relationship 
of faculty and students to presidents and trustees rtiiist be modified to 
meet Con tempo r»ary challenges. The study, J^ased on* an extefnsive-analysis 
of six private'^liberal arts colleges, emphasizes that the college has adapted 
^ to various changes in society Over the last century; the colleges 'must make 
further adaptations if they are tp serve current rteeds. The prevailing style' 
•of presidential leadership needs revision to share power with faculty and 
, students. ^ , r^ ^ - ' 
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336. A>JDERSON, CONWELL A., ed. Adinmbtrative Team Leadership in Concept 
and Practice, Athens: University of Georgia, 1966. 57 pp. 

• Composed of papers presented at .a (jonference on administrative team 
leadership, this booklet treats college management and the leadership roles 
of the president, -bu«ness officer, and dean, all intent on developing 
administrative team effectiveness. Such effectivem^ss requires precistf defi- 
nition of the responsibilities of each offit'er>and the cooperation of the 
whole team in accomplishing objectives. / . 
• . . ^ .'^ / 

337. BACHMAN, JERALD G.The Way^in WHich the Organization of College Departr- 
merits Affects the , Performance and Attitudes of College Faculty. Ann Arbor: 
Michigan University Survey Research Center, 1966. ED^OIO 557. 57 pp. 

Effects of organizational characteristics of academic departments on per- 
. formarice and attitudes of college faculty members >ye>re studied. Three 
topics wejje discussed: (1) ^jcademic departments, (2) organizational goals 
ahd their cririty:^ and (3) determinants of clarity in organizational goals. 

338. BAKER, GEORGE v^. "Music Administrative Practices and Problems in 
Southern Baptist Colleges." PhiD. dissertation, George Peabody College' 
for Teachers, 1967. Order No. 68-2890, 29D pp.* 

■■ . ^ ■ * \ ' 
Practices were: average undergraduate teaching load of 15 semester hours 

for music yd^artmeht faculties, median of 7 fulltime faculty, median of ^ 

1.5 parttime^ faculty. ^Principal problems were: heavy teaching loads, 

inadequate niusical backgrounds of freshman musfc students, small 

attendance at musical programs, inadequate music buildings. Data were 

collected from 36 SouthernxBaptist and 20 other church-related college 

music administrators. \ " . • 

339. BARCUS,F eXrLE. Alumni Administration: 50 Colleges Stud^. Washington: ^ 
Anierica^^lymni Council, 1968. Tl;2 pp. / . \ 

- DesigHf^ to/encpurage more effective-alumni association administration,' 
this report^ focuses on the best ways to 6»"ganize and expedite. alumni;!pno- 
grams. Part l analyzes the results of a questionnaire sent to 48 campiises. 
Part II examines the data from 141 insdtulions volunteering informa^n 
to the Council. since 1958. Part III presentsNqonclusions^and imBlications 
growing outlpf the programs on the many campuses. The study ts useful 
for small college alumni programs. 

340. E^OLIN, JOHN J.,/ed, Management Information for College Administration 
Athens: University' of Georgia, 1971. 76 pp. 

/Four chapters are devoted to obtaining and using management information 
/ in college leadership; "Irj^ormation . Needs for a oCollege^ Institiitional 
V Program," "From Administrative Data .to Management -^iVformation," 
*Tlanning, Programming, Budgeting," and "Simulation Models^ College 



Planning imd Administration/' Specific information is olTtM'ed on decision- 
making ba\>ed on adequate information and the steps involved in PPBS 
budgeting and simulation niodels. Graphs and diagrams are included. 

341.IK)OTH, DAVID. The Training-of Nno D(pn1mnd The Nml. Pm- 

ent and Proposed Programs. Boulder, Colo.: Western Interstate Coiumission 
for Higher Education, 1969. KD 028 71 1. 1 1 pp. 

Although institutions have an interest in recruiting, retraining, and 
developing the administrative and educational abilities of department 
chairmen, most insrtitutions do little to help fulfill the chairmen'* need 
forrole socialization and developme;n and for understanding adn'^ini^tra- 
tive procedures. In helping to define the role and responsibilities of chair- 
. * men, CH E programs aim to link administrative training to the resolution 
of fundamental departmental is.sues., The efforts by WICHE to this end 
are summarized. Reference material on preparing tlepartment chairmen 
for their role is included. ' 

342. BRIEN, RICHARD H. "The 'Managerialization\of Higher Education." 
Educational Record 51 (Summer 1970): 273^80. 

General arguments favor systems analysis approaches to effective adminis- 
tration. Although'Copcerned more with large institutions, the perspectives 
have implications for the small college. Scientific management is necessary 
in higher luc^ition if management of institutions of any size is to be effec- 
tive. 

343. BURKHART, ROY W. "Contrasting Role Expectations of College Direc- 
tors of Physical Education and Athletics.'' Ed.D. dissertation^ Wayne State 
University, 1965. Order No5»66-1224. 335 pp. 

*■ ^ 

The views of college athledc directors toward their athledc program are 

analyzed at 14 liberal arts colleges in Michigan and Ohio. The vie^vs of 
the directors in most of the Jnstituuons are siniilar. Staff members rate 
staff relations ahead of pubnc relations, directors vice versa. Both staff 
■ and directors agree that administradve duties and curriculum should rarbk 
first and second in the priorities of tlie director of physical educatio^ 

" • ♦ 

344. CAFFREY, JOHN, and MOSMANN, CHARLES J. Com/n/i"m on Campus: 
A Report to the President on Thein^Use and Management. Washington : American 
Council on Educauon,J967. 257 pp. , 

More than 50 colleges and universities were queried about tHe place and 
pot^Ual of computers 6n the college campus. Written for an administra- 
Uon unversed in computer terminology and expertise, this overview covers 
usesVanging from transactional processes to planning for the future and 
assists administraUon in differentiating bet^l'een legitimate need for compu- 
. . ter services and mo\e promotional efforts. 

345. CASE, C. MARSTON, and' CLARK, STEPHEN C. A Bibliograp(iic Guide, 
to Operatioiu Analystsof Edxication. Wasliington: National Center for Educa- 
tional Stadstics, 1967., ED 025 851.^^22 pp. ; ' 
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This biJi^liography on operations analysis' in education includes' 155 quan- 
liliiiive and analytical entries. Documents cover techniques of operations 
research, systems analysis, cost analysis, benefit cost analysis, niuhivariate 
statistical methods, economics,, or com put science. 



346. (jnnpjitns in Educatioft^ Their Use and Cost. Detroii. American Data Pr(H:(\ss- 
ing, 1970. ED 040 581. 97 pp. , ' 

Computers are used in secondary, undergraduate, and graduate education. 
Discussed are needs of goinputer science students, coh^putcr laitgnages, 
interaction between educational and research uses of computers, and 
faculty orientation in the use of computers. Information is provided about 
estimaung the costs of purchasing, installing, implementing: and operating 
a media system. The effects of certain regulatory agencies on varibtis media 
systems are discussed. \ 

347. Computers in Higher Education: Report of the Prexide}it\s Sciefire A din so7y Commit- 
tee. Washington: President's Science Advisory Gomniittee, 1967. ED 029 
581.84 pp. 

Federal Government assistance to colleges and universiues is recon mended 
to make up deficiencies in edu^uional computing facilities and to support* 
leadership and innovation at those insututions that presently have compu- 
ter facilities. Appendices include estin\ates of the cost and capccides of 
an adequate computer service for insututions, as well as data)on existing 
computer facilities and present government expenditure in die field. 



348. CORN, PAUL ELDON. "FuncUons of Public^ Relations in Small Private 
Colleges.'^Tn.D. dissertation, Indiana University, 1966. Order No. 67 — 
3733. 91 pp. 

The priority rankings of college presidents and public relaUons officers 
for public relations are: publicity, fund raising, alumni relations, adminis- 
trative and nonpublic relations activities, recruitment relatipns, and place- 
ment services. Detailed job descriptions are desirable; there is no correla- 
tion between role dissonanc^ and inexperience and much 'role dissonance 
is traced to lack of an adequate jrb descriptidn or poor communicadon 
with the president. This study is rtcommendfed for those' wrfdng or rewrit- 
ing a job description. ^ ^ 

349. DIBDON, ARTHURS., ed. The Academic Deanship in American Colleges and 
Universities. Carbondale: Southern Illinois University Press, 1968. 269 pp. 

Former and present .deans, students of academic admini strat ion, presi- 
dents, and faculty discliss the dean*s problem with authority and good 
humor. Academic deans influence educr^tional goals'and methods, faculty 
recruitment and cetenUon, curriculum, campus learning climate, and sup- 
port for various parts of the academic program. 

t \ ' *' 85 



350. DREWRV, GALEN. The Administraiive Team-^^^iat It Is and Hoiv It Works, 
Athens: Georgia University Institute of Higher Education, J967. ED. 01>) 
735. 21 pp. ' ' . . 

The concept of a college administrative team i.s dehneatcd. A framework 
of membership and functions is proposed, as well as basic guidelines for 
team operation and interaction. Specific roles are putlined lor various 
officers of the institution. Initial efforts in' institutions indicate that ihc 
administrative team approach may be of great* value as a means to improve 
administrative competency'. j \ 

^^l.i „ and DIENER, TU^MAS ], Effective Acadernic Administra- 

tion: A Team Approach. Athene', University of Georgia Institute of Higher 
Education, 1969. 27 pp. 

The team responsible for academic leadership of an institution, particularly 
the group composed of the dean and his division chairmen, together with 
the librarian, should plan, coordinate, motivate, budget, and evaluate the, 
end re academic program. Effective teams need an aura of acceptance for 
all team members, a climate of freedom of expression, and a willingness 
to tolerate different points of view within a team. The division chairman 



receives special attention. 



352. EDWARDS, OTTIS CARROL. v^Conflicts in Role Expectations for 
Academic Deans in Church-Related Colleges." Ed.D. dissertation. Univer- 
sity of Southern California, 1968. Order No. 69-4525. 263 pp. 

. The heavy load of the academic dean sh(?uld be lightene^d by division heads 
accepting more responsibility for the educational program. Personnel 
below an administrative level shotild have some voice in the selection of 
the person to fill the administradve position. Many conflicts are due to 
lack of clear definition^f the role of academic dean and the people above 
and below him. 

353. ELDRIDGE, DONALD. "Some Big Thinking for the Small College: One 
Man's View of the President's Job." /^/ma Mater 34 (January 1967): 14-16. 

The president of Bennett College in New York reflects on the nature of 
the presidency, fund raising, and the Best way to organize his administra- 
" tion. To use<a football analogy, the president should be the coach, not- 
I the quarterback, of the administrative team and should Expect perform- 
' ance from all team members. . 

354. Ei^LIS, PETER R. "A Study of the Director of Public Relations i Selected 
Michigan Private Gt)lleges." Ed.D, dissertation, Michigan State University, 
1968r. Order No. 6&\l l051: 162 pp. 

This study examines the roles of public relations directors, preparation 
patterns through formal study and prior experience, and the comparadve 
roles performed by public relauons directors in 17 .Michigan private col- 
leges. Findings include inadequate statements! oiidining insdtutional objec- 
tives and the role of public relations directors, insufficient staff and funds, 
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and dcsirahiliiy of membership in the American College Public Rdaiions 
Association.^' 

355. FEL'I'NER, BILL.D., ed. The Admimstration Team: Rrlatiouships to lutrnml 
ami External Groups;. .Athens: (Georgia University Insiiiuic of Higher Kdura- 
tion, 1968. KD 029 61:1 67 pp. 

*I'he need to improve communication links wiih sliideiilSs the respon- 
sibilities of a small college to maintain good public relations, and an 
'administration's appropriate relationship with its board l^t trustees aie 
treated in this document. Also reojK'ing comment arji* the role arid composi- 
tion of the board, federal aid pj^^rjHW^ sources and targets* of student 
malaise, and the administration*sTelationships to its snpport and develop- 
ment grc.aps. The total resources of the institution should be tapped for 
development objectives, which means using the faculty to project the 
institutioja. Drewry presents an insightful ,essay, "Administrator-Faculty 
Relationships.** 

356. GREENOUGH, WILLIAM C, and KING, FRANCIS P. Bemfit Plans in 
American Colleges. New York: Columbia University Press, 1969. 481 pp. 

Information is provided for trustees, regents, administrative officers, and 
faculty committees in* th.ei.r policymaking and operational roles. A detailed 
breakdown of all types of fringe and retirement benefits foi' college, 
employees of 1,232 i*nstitutions is. presented. Data are summarized in exten- 
sive tabular compilations. 

357. Guidelines fo r Plan ni ng Co mpiiter Cen ters in U niversides an d Collef; es. A tl a n i a : 
Southern Regional'Education Board, 1963. ED 037^898. 31 pp. 

To aid colleges and universities in establishing or expanding computing 
centers, five recommendations are made: (1) great care should be taken 
in selecting a divecto.r; (2). the budget of the center must be given high 
priority; (3) equipment should be carefully selected; (4) some key staff 
- members should be selected pripr to the installation of the computer; and 
(5) an outside advisor should be sought, Although originally published 
in 1963, this description was made available again by ERIC in 1970. 

358. HAMBLIN, JOHN W. Computers in Higher Education-Expenditures, Sources 
X of Funds, ^ and Utilization for Research and Instruction I964-J965, unt/i Projec- 
tions for 1968-1969. A Report on a Survey. Atlanta: Sotithern Regional Educa- 
tion Boa'rd. ED 016 302. 328 pp. V 

Estimated are (1) amount and source of college and university expenditures 
for computers on research and instructional activities^ (2) -availability of 
computers and distribution of research and instructional usage' in gradui te 
and undergraduate academic areas; and (3) degree programs offered in 
computer science. / - , 

359. HAN^^EN, KATHRYN G., ed. A Classification Plan for Staff Prionties at 
Colleges and Universities. Urbana, 111.: College and University Personnel 
Association, 1969. 299 pp. . 

. / . • U ^ 87- 



A !ic\v edition of a .slnnclard hatulbook, this sludy ( lariiics purposes an<l 
principles of dassif icalion, development t)f plans, posiiion conlrols, credits, 
and elTeciive classification patterns. Nothing similar is availal)le exclusively 
for small colleges. 

360. HKl'KKRl.IN, Jb'. Lou, and PH ILLI PS,„ KI.LIsVj R. lulormadnu Srn'irrs /or 
Academic Admin'istraUoii. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1971. 1(^0 pp. 

A "desk reference to inforniation sources about higher education provides 
ihcts about the operation V;f" college^ and universities in a (juick and con> 
venient manner. Topics range (Vom communications within institutions 
to a directory of agencies and organizations concerned- with highei educai- 
tion. A. review ol" important publications in higher education a* id a compila- 
tion of consulting services are presented. 

361. HENDERSON, DONALD LEE. "A Computei and Data Processing System 
for Small Colleges." Ed.D. dissertation, Oklahoma State Oniversity, 1967. 
Order No. 68-84 19. 265 pp. ^ _ 

Sn-- '^olleges interested in developing a unit i^ecord system and eventually 
".^f^'puter system can follow this outline. Approximately 100 illustrations 
she >' the proposed system for administrative application and curricular' 
revision. This study was conducted at Langston Universit\\ in Oklahoma, 
but includes a review of procedures used at Barrington Cojlege in Rhode 
Island, Hamline University in /Minnesota, University of Illinois, Mankato 
State College in Minnesota, Miami University in Ohio, University of Utah, 
and Wittenberg Universit)s»^in Ohio. 

362. JOHNSON, CHARLES B.. and KATZENMEYER, WILLLAM B., eds. 
"^^Ma nagevieni Inf ormcition S ystem in - H igh er Edxtai tion : , Ipi e State of th e A rt . 

Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1969, 19Lpp. 

The Higher Education General Information Survey (HEGIS) and the 
Western Interstate Compiission for Higher Education (WICHE) manage- 
ment information systems pi oghims are sunmiarized.^Other progranis arc 
surveyed and models suggested for future ihformadon programs- . 

363. KEMENY, J. G./and KURTZ, T. E. ''Dartmouth Time-'ShaVing.'\SY7>//a' 
162 (October 1968):' 223-28. . ! 

Dartmouth College designs a computer system simple enough diat a stu- 
dent can (^orrect his own program with a minimum of time-and inconveni- 
ence. The programing language can be understood by the most nonscien- 
tific student. . k " ' 

364. KESSEL, VICKI, :.nd MINK, OSCAR J.*T/i^' Application of Open Systems 
Thiory and Organizaimn Development to Higher Education: A. Position, Dui'ham, 
N.C.: National Laboratory for Higher Education, i97L 70 pp. 

This survey 'ot tVends in 'higher education suggests how thclsysi^Ps 
approach can contribute to insututional advance and effective manage- 
cnent. A "^bibliography on organizauoh development and systems 



^ aj)])r()a( hcs Ts inclu(I(^*(l. Kcsscl and Mink pay pariicular allcntion to the 
role of Uir t'diK atioiial dc\ clopincnt ol llccr in institutional dc( isionniaking, 
/ emphasizing the aiial\ tical anck management skills he shoidd possess. 



365. I.INDKMU'HL MARVIN UKRAi.D. ''An Analysis >! tlie Leader Beliavior 
of A( adeinic Deans as Related to the Cianipns ('.limati* in Selected ('.ollegcs. ' 

V Ph.D. dissertalioiK University of Michigan, MHH). Order \o. r)!)-IS()31. 
171 pp.' 

Academic deans in liberal ai ts colleges should become more cognizant of 
the relationship between peiceptions of tlieii lole by themselves and their 
colleagues and the camjjus climate as percei\'ed by students. The I.eadei 
Behavior Description Quesiionnaire asses.sed leadership behavior of the 
academic dean, and the College and University Environ menial Scales 
((>UKS) detei mined the ciimate perceived by students ;it six libeial arts 
colleges. Specif ic recommendations for change are giN'en. 

366. McCiRATH, KARL J: .SWcc/^y/ Issiuw hi Collcov Aflmini.shalioiL New York: 
(Columbia University. 1967. 8'^ pp. 

Pr()i)lems surveyed m e college admissions, organi' ^ng the board for ef iec-' 
tiveness, presidential authority. i\ttracting a cjiiaiity f ac:ulty, and niauage- 
ment principles for small college leadership. This book, which emphasizes 
the role of the president, is ciirectly applicable to small college operations. 
The. president must be 4m innovator even though his task is becoming 
more difficult clue to changing institutional structiu es and political organi- 
zation. Improving the efficiency of small colleges i.s a majoi theme. 

367. MORRLS. JIM R. "Jhe Role of Administrative Assistant in Higher Educa- 
tion as Perceived by College and University Presidents 'Lhroughout the 
United Staters." Ed.D. dissertation. Nor.th Texas State University. 1969. 
Order No. 70-9145. L56 pp. 

Scime 1,102 college and university presidents were cjueiied about the role 
ol Uioir admini.strative as.sistant, the internship aspects of the position, and 
the personal and professional ciualifications desired. Basic positive person- 
« ality tfaits and sound academic and professional credentials are prime 
recjui sites for employment and retention of the assistant. Pubhc institution 
presidents view the position) as a .stepping stone, while their private counter- 
parts view it as a c:aree*r position. Tht role of administrative assistant should 
be investigated further; assistants should be asked how they regard the 
positip^i. . ' ^ 

368. NANNEY, T. RA.Y. NLHE Injorvuam Sysirm Logic ManuaL Durham, N.C: 
National Laboratory for Fygheil Edu(:aticm; 197L 207 pp. 

This manual explains an mfqrnjation retrieval system that should operate 
on an IBM 1 130 having SKTcoi'e; one disc drive, 1 132 printer, and, 1442 
. " card^ read/punch. AI complete informadon system descripdon is designe'd 
to aid die coillege in establishing a retrieval system. 



369. A7.///'' Injarmation System Users (iiiidr. I)iirh;iiii, N.C: N'iilioiuil l..il)or;U()i v 
loi JligluT Kducaion, Ji)71. !H) pp. 

Designed fbi the IBM iliis guide .(k'S(ril)cs an iiilornialion ic-n lcval 

syslnii lor siiiiill-soiU' c()iii|)iiliiig cciiiipiiuMit in cdiicaiional iiisiiiinions. 
K\lcnsi\'f (harts and lal)lcs arr included. 'I'lie uuidc is suilahle lor small 
( ()lU'j;f ('(iinpMK-ni. i . 

370. XOR^y^. ipVlS WILLIAM. "Whs [ Didii'i Quit at MUiour luhnitiuwi! 
Rmml ii'^ (Spring \97\): 6. 

President Norris recoinits his reasons for eontintn'ng hi. the small college 
|)resideney: (oneerns lor value-eenlered education, liro'iiioijon ol par- 
ticipatory denioeraey on (:ani|)us^ preservation of Albion. from polarization, 
eontiiiuaiioM of the institution. orckTecI eliange; ehn ificalion of llie eluirch 
relationship and spir;jual values, and inieriiction with students wlio have 
valid criticisms of the present social order. , . 

3;LN0SSKLL, |F:RpMl;:..anu PLSCL FRANK B.\ eds. CoufrrnUr on Current' 
Problnns in Collvge Administration. Knunitsburg, Md.: St. Joseph C'ollege, 
1%8. ED 047>f)47. ^ pp. \ - ^ * 

A 10-chiy conference on current [)r()hlems in ^college administration tried 
to (1) improve the effectiveness unci efficiency of the administrative .serv- 
ices, (2) identify the principal areas t::.vvard which t,hc college shoul^d direct 
future efforts for impruvcmenL (3) place the ndniinistrative'staffiii contact 
widi out.'^tanding scholars and research persons, and (4) evaluate the long- 
range developmeju plan of the college. The princiipal talks of die ten con- 
sultanLs are presented here. , ^ 

/' _ . ■ ^ 

372. P1I>JNELL, CHARLES et al. Antomated Registration Sy.siem for Colleges and 
Universities. College jStation', /Lex.: Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
University, 1969. ;ED.03'2 002: 57 pp. 

A computerized system of student registration, .sectioning, and record 
handling'is effective in providing students with desired, courses. A better 
student counseling system results from use of the system, and overall stu- 
dent record and reporting is improved. The manual effort and time 
recjuired to complete the registration, process is reduced. Student 
acceptance of the system is good. Instructions are' made for colleges con- 
sidering sufch a system. There is no comparable guidebook directed only 
at small colleges. 

373. RICE, WARNER G. The Role of the Chairman— Probhntis of Administrative 
' Change. New York: Association of Dofiartments of English, 1967. ED 014 

500. 3 pp. 

Aldiough the problems of chairmen differ, depending on the si^ and 
nature of the institution, too little attention^ is paid to* these differences 
in recruiting. To fill a Vacant chairmanship adequWely, a prograrn should 
be set up to induct those widi the right. talents anci inclinations into minor 
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administrative ppsitions and. form a cadre from which principal a^ljninistra- 
tr e officers may be drawn. ' ** 

V- • , \ ^ ' ' • ^ ' ■ V . 

874, RING, LLOYD joRbAN. "Organizaiional CI>aracteristics of Colleges and 
|>* Uitiversities:- A System Description." Ed.D. dftsentatibn/ University of 
California, Los Angeles, 1968. Order No..6Skl 1909. 212 pp. ^ * ; * 

The systems analysis approach is applied to analyze the subsystems at work 
in six colleges and universities. Person-oriented and nonperson-o^'iented 
items we^gK developed. A. small private liberal aj^ts college and a small 
' cllfster-type college each produced a distinctive systerqatic profile ihat could 
^ be 'compared with the oth^r institutions. The person-orientations wer ' 
related to si;5e, with tlie smallest institutions' persoti-orjented, while the lar; 
er were nonpersori-oriented. " , ' 

376. ROURKE, FRANCIS E., and BROOKS, GLENN E. The Mamgerial Revolu- 
tion fh- Higher Educatiort. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press; 1966. 

^ 184 pp. ^ * ^ . ^ . 

9ase(Jl5n responses from over ^00 colleges and u|niversities vand 209 per- 
sonal iriterviews, this -study identifies the impact of npw management 
techniques on'college decisionmaking, both as to type and control. A . chap- 
ter on instttutignal research* emphasizes that increased attention to Uata 
ha^opeijed up decisionmakiri/g. | . » 

,376* SCHECHTER, W. H. Dedgri for De^Kion in a Small College. Tarkio, Mo.: 
Tarkio College, M 967. . ^ \ ^ ' • ' 

. * The president explores th^ 'defensive", and "pardcipat\r.y" approaches to 
the. management of a coHege. The Tidort'ale behind each approach is pre- 
/ 'sented, -after >vhich the more dettfocratic participatory modal Is recdm- 
' mended. The presj^ent defends his^ -conclusion ©n'both pra^ical 'and 
theological gr 6un^ls. Schechter covers a range of topics including^'manage- 
mertt techniques, comrAunication problems, and obstacles to change. 

• / - . 

.. » ' ■ 

377. SCHNEIDER, SISTERT^LIZABETH ANN. "A Study of th^ Diffefence.s^ 
in the Expectations and PCTceptions of Presidents, Deans, and Department 
Chairmen of the Functlbjns of the Academic Dean in Private Liberal Arts 
Colleges in the North Central Assoaatjoft/' Ph.D^, dissertation. Southern 

. Illinois University 1»970. Order No. .71-100567 120 pp. ^ 

The perceptions and expectatjpns of presidents, deans< and department 
chairmen of the ^cacterpic deap's functions differ in 47 private liberal arts 
collegesiri th6 North Central Association and specific areas of disagreement 
can be identified. iThe maj^r source of difference results from the views 
- of dep;|rtment chairmen. The failure to'f)i*o^vide ad'i^quate job descriptions 
leads to some difference of views. 
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378. SCOTTj^DONALD GRIGGS. 'Small Giiilleges in Transition: Case Studies 
of Small Colleges Whjch Recently Have Achieved fteghonal Accreditation 



• fjcv the First, Tv«e." Ph.D. disaertalion, Fldrida State University, 'I^Se. 
Ord^r No. 67-6476. 185 pp.. ' ^ * - ^ V 

. The area of greatest change in the small ct^Hege is the library. Wht/n a- 
' college implements proven meth(5ds and demonstrates' its commitment to 
quality education, its regional creditation is assured. Among the ieven col- 
leges studied were Westmont, Nasson, Goddard, and Roberts Wesleyan. 
Plant, buclget, libr^i*;^, teaching, services to students, staff, administration, 
- charter,, governing body, and currfAilum are itll consiciered. 

379. SQUIRES, iBURTONE.-"Smair Colleges Can Use ComputersJq a Big 
Way,." College and University Business 44 (May 19^8); 74-80. * 

Utility, difficulties, advantages, operation, personnel, and •applications of 
^ computers in smiall college situations are discussed. Costs, implementation, 
and criteria for^a^.spall cdKege system are detailed. Future developments 
' and applications, as M^gll as persistent present needs,, are outlined, j 

IBSO. a Student ^Records Manual: Guidelines for the Administration of College Admis- 
sions, Financial Aid, and Rjegistration Programs, Washingtoia: National Assckia- 
tion of College and University Business Officers, 1970. 172 pp. 

This compendium^ offers advice on utilizing a systems approach to adminis- 
tering fundamental programs in a college. Replete with charts, suggested 
forms, and plans, of action, this work details the establishment, of an 
adequate student records program. The guidelines are basic for any institu- 
tion.- * , ' ' - ' 

3S1. Systems for Measuring and Reporting the Resources and Activities Colleges and 
Universities. Washington: National Science Fpundatiop, 1967. ED 016 309. 
^ 443 pp. ' ■[ ■: " 

This study devises and tests systems of measuring and reporting activities 
in colleges and universities so institutions can maintain records adequate 
for their o,wn 'purposes afid for reports to interested Agencies. It applies 
gene ral principles to manpower, students, facilities, and finances, five 
general implications are noted, forming useful tools in assessing institu- 
tional resources. ' ' 

382. JUNNICLIFFE, O. W., and INGRAM, J. A. "The College President: Who 
Is He? Educational Record 50 (Spring 196^:' 189-93. . • 

Coljege and university president^ are asked \o describe their academic back- 
grounds.'The 891 responses show that technological change has ncJt pro- 
duced presidents with strong scientific backgrounds. Compared with their 
immediate predecessors, more presidents cho^sen in the 1955-65 period- 
had a sodal science background. The Ph.D. is me usual academjc degree. 
Practically all presidents had previously held ari adrnin^strative position. 

\ 

383: WALBERG, HERJBERT J. "The Academic Pres|defu: Colleague, /fdminis-. 
trator;^r Spokesman}*' Educational Record 50 (SprinV 1969): 194-99. . 



A .sui-vey 6f 186 presidentsr of 2-yeait .4-yeaf , and graduate .inslilutions , 
in New York felate shows that about 36 percent of presidcnrtal lime is* 
spent on administrative activitie.s,*3 1 j^ercent on external affairs, 23 percent 
on collegiak? ^matters, and 10 perpeiVt oh. individual work. Presidential set- 
f^laries kept time logs on their presidents. These logs indicate that 15 . 
percent rnore time is spent by presidents on external. iffairs than a eported 
.by presidents in therr own questionnaires. Only 2v^ percent of the pir.esidents 
repoA investing le$s than 1 percent of Uieir tfmc-in fund rarising. 



384. WILSON, RUBY LEILA,- '^Climale and Pjoc^fss for Change 'Within a* 
Lifc^eral Arts CollLge/^ Ed.'o: dissertation, 1969. Order No. 7^840. 315* 

\Th€ strategies un.d the nature bf the forces operative in initiating, support- 
ing, and resisUng chapgf!? in a liHeral arts 'ct)llcge are identified. Proven 
hypotheses and implications are given. The hypothesf^s stqj£;thai^change 
is^brought abouthy people associated^on the pblicymaking level, by external 
forces upon them, by rationale factors, ahd by an atmosphere of 
interchange *^mong people: The conclusions ''are:, a sm^ll number of 
•con.st?rvadves can be'influ«ntial, and adrhinistrators can never'force emo- 
tional acce^taipce bf change, although^ they control techriicaraspects oft 
change. • ^ • ^ 

385. WINANDY, DONALD H; The Aaidernk Deansfiip-Ati Annotated BibUo^raphy. 
Mimeographed. 1967. ED^OIS 651 11 pp., \ ^ ^ \ * - 

This annotated bibliograph/ contains infoimaHgn from and other 

docwments about the work of the academic dean' in undergraduate col- 
legiaj:e education. A, ' ^ 



386. WOMACK, TRQY ARNOLD. **An* Aftalydcal Model for Program' Analysis 
of a Liberal Arts College.'' Ed.D. dissertadon, University of Houston, J 969.. 
Ordef No.;7(M501. 233 pp.' • ' ^ 

^ The program cl^assification and structural design of Houston-Btaptisl Col- 
lege is, described. An analytical model expresses the inierfelationship of 
the college objects anci their attributes and the relationship of goalsi proc- 
esses» and requirements. A bornputer program, simulates certain factors df 
\ the inslitutional program. A 5-year simul^don of ihe biology department 
is conducted gcc^ding to the corriputer pro-am model. 
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Finance, Budgeting, and. B[evelopm<bnt - 

Fitt^nce and Btidgeting ^ / j , 

S87, ABRA^iAMS. LOUISE, and SCHWEPPE, LEIGH. A LmiUgl. Study of jhe 
Status pf* State Support of Private Higher. Education. Washirjgtdjj: Ac^d^my 
for EducJltional Development. ;970. ED 047 605. 88 Rp. ^ ^ * ; 

A limited survey of the presrfit status of si^port of private High'er educa- 
' tion in the ^0 states coders support o£ institutions^ as well as students. 

The folldwing'information i« presented for each sfate:-Cl) the means of 

support for higher edqcation» and current appropriations, C^) ^uppo^t for 
, . : undergraduate and graduate studerits in private instity^ions and current 
' ^ appropriatibitsj and (3) recent- proposed lej^islation for support private 

higher ejducation. ' . ' ' , • 

388. ARTHUR, WILLIAM "^AUES^' The Development; of a System of Administenni 
and Measuring Strdte^c Expenditures in Private Colleges. L]^t^chburg, Va.: 

. Lynchburg Cdlege,ia69.1i;p 038 94^/ ' 

Th,e broad purpose, of this research was to ettam'ue- long-range financial 
planning at^^e poli(;yhfiaking level ih private college, and universities., The 
instrument jJPoposed is a three-stage financial planning" model, which 
would be helpful i%i converting the educational objectives into financial 
strategies. Chapter 6 analyzes the^models' applicability in five private col- 
lege , and iiniversity^settinga. . g 

389. BERNABEI, ANTHONY A. "CASC Students Sleep in Dor^ms That Didn't 
Cost $i;'C/45G A^w5/f«^ 12 (Aprii reeS ! . . 

Through CIT Educational Building, Inc., colleges can contract to have 
-classrooms and dbrmito^ios built without spending funds until btiildings 
are actuallyW"C^ie^ Student fees cover the lease payments. ; 

390. BOLLING, LANDRUM R, Possible Solutions for Financial Crises of the Private 
Sector of Higher Education. JjVashington: Ameri^n Association of Higher 

. Education, 1970. ED ()38 089.;7 pp. 

,The private college can tackle its financiat problems on three fronts:/(J), 
improve its educational program, (2) improve .its fmaQpal manageim'em 
policies, or (3) reexamine its role in bringing about possible changes at^ 
improvements in public policy. Pj$vare insdtutionSiicianno reli^ on govern^ 
ment or private resources to save^jhem fit^m disaster,*" although direct gov- 
ernimeUt ai^ to'students and tax credit for tuition would benefit the private 

# institution. • . * 

• »■ • * . ' 

591. BOWEN; HOWAHp R., and DOUGLAS, GORDON K. Effiiieney in Liberal 
Education: A Study of Comparative fifsfaictionai Costs for" jHffergnt VVays of 
Organizing Teaching-Learning in a Limw Arts College. New YorJti'J^ctJraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1971. 151 pp • , . * . ..A - 
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How can a smaA, private liberal arts college innpyate to improve teaching 
and learmng, yet, at' the same tim^J/rediice dosts? Six alternative modfc^ 
of instruction are an'alyz^d'with a view toward economic feasibility coupled 
with quality imf>rovement in education. Costs are more complex t6<:alculatj^ 
than oft^n assumed- Specific Insight? are offered on smtiU'coJlege budget- 
* ing. f * * *• , • *' 

392. CHEIT, EARL F. The I^ew Depresiionin Higher F^d}icati6n: A Siudy of financial. 
* ^ Coiiditioi\s at "! Colleges arid Univei',sities: New York: McGraU'-Hill Book Co., 
197K 169 pp. ^ . 1 „ ^ ' ^ 

This overview of thfe .financial pre^sur^s besetting higher education since 

• the late T960s exaynihes tost^i^n^e 'problems,, criteria for determining 
^^finahciaLirouble.^financialiy strong infUtutiohs institutions in ecbnohiic 

^» ^ difficult, and possible approaches to §olve the prbbl^^s. Some solutions 
^ for^private liberal arts colleges are: cto^e the'^gap.Uejtween'student tuiupn 
andtRe cost of educatip^, support pluralistic approache^^t^ high^ educa- 
tion, and redefine the role brthe' liberal arts college; ' . ' 

^93, EIDELL, TERRY L.*, juid PIELE, PHILIP. A ^ibt^osraphy of Selected Docu- 
meiUs on Planning-Programming-Btldgeting Systems, 'feygenec^.Oregoii Univer- 
sity, .1^8. ED 018 876. 6 pp. . , - \ ' ' , 

' ; This ,biblil>graph'y contains 48 Selected items* oh- planning budgeting sys- 
tems. * . n ' / ^ , ^ ■ ' 

*394. GELLHORN, WALT£?l, a;id GREEIsTAiyALT, Jl. KEls^t. S^cWan 
. College and ike Public Purse, 0obbs Ferjry, N.Y.: Oceana PubHcations, 1970. 

' This case stu<\f of Fordham Urtiversity considers th^ changes .necessary 
for ihe insiitution %0 becunic eligible ipv pubuC funds.^NSne .change would 
be. to become nondenominational- Atf>cridix A detail&the position, of tlie 
sectarian unWersity under the federal ah4. New York' cdnstituUons and 

• laws. Appendrtc B lists the other state constitutional^provisionsxojOLCerning 
support of sectarian education. jThis.tre^tnteqt has, implicatibris for aill 

private institutions. * ^ , . .; 

■ ■ 

.395. GERMANO,' MICHAEL, PERRY. "Budgetary Administl-ation in Privately 
Controlled California Liberal Arts Colleges anfl Independenjt Professiohal^ 
Schools." Ed.D. dissertation, University of ^-South^rn .California; J 968.* 
Order No. 68-7182. 235 pp, * * ' ' 

; Selected conclusion^ of this sUidy are: a pronounced, difference - exists 
between theoretical and actual structure of budgetary practices; the govern- 
ing board exists only as ^egaT'power while the btidgetary process- is Ceh- 
,tralizedjn the offices oJT the institutional president and. chief business 
^officer; the chie^-t)usiriess officer is not coii^rned with interpreting' the 
adopted budget'; there is litd^ formal evaluation of the budget and^bud^et- 
* afy systetn. ^mohg the recommendations are: this study should be consid- 
ered by chief bu^nes^ officers iri structuring the budgetary proces^ in 
their 'institutions; bpdgets should be presented to a: cabinet appointeq by 
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"view;\ business officers and heads pf depart- 
s of jfj^ose under their jurisdiction. 

i\^3SF6. GREpNbOGH; WfLLIAM t.^iand JilNC, F.ILANCIS P. Bmefit Plam in 
^^mericart SioU^es. New'Vork: University Ffess/ 1969: 

" Fr jnge bepcfits for faculty, anministratfon, ahd "clerical groups at more , 
<^stliafi 1,200 4-^ear institutions irt the Unite^ St^tesarq analyzed^ described, 
and Evaluated. A *brit?f history \of college staff beri^fit plans appropriate 
to the purposes aricl goals of educational mstitutionsVanalyzes the various 
provisions liiat campjj^se these plans and provides statistical infofmadon 
on'the benefit plafrfs now in effect in inrftitudons of higher learning. ' • 
L ' . • . ■' ' ' ' ' ■ . ^ V 

- 397i GRIGSON, ALBERT CLAY. "A cVidcal Analysis of tht Erfeowment Fundf^s^ 
of the Den9rnirtauonal dolleges aW Universities of Texas with Special 
E^nphasis on the Bapd^t\lnstitud(ins.'' Ph.D. dissertation,* University of 

,.0.. .... ..... Ujpp. .^^^ . ^ y 

TWs Study examines the sttructute oftinvesjtnlents, ar^ount of earning and 
• • tate of return on each type of asset, glenieral investment policy and adniinis- 
tr^tJpn of funds, different kinds of ftesiricdpns and the extent to which 
theyWe placed on funds, and the usefulness of the fuhds-in relation to 
the tqjal iSnancing of theinsdtutions. Tne analysis offers a possible solution 
to effcct hetter udlization of endowrnenk fund's for t^^ 
imumjincome. 

398. J|:LLEMA, _ WILfcl^VM W., e(^. Institutional Priorities and Managernent 
Objective). Washington :vAssociadon of AnWrican Colleges, 1972. 290 pp.. 
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Issuer ranging from' akmissionS to the^Aiture of high^ education are 
reviewed) with an eye fiscaJ\in^!ica\K^ is a veritable hanci- 

book ^f ideas 't|^ increase efficiency ard ciit costs. Sharvy G..Umbeck^in 
"New Approaches to Finance,!' siig^ests thyt occasional plaifhed deficits 
can he producdve. Planning, progT^mming, ajnd comprehensive budgeUng 
systems ar^ stressetl in other essay 

„ The Reel and JA^ Wa|i.' Special PrelirkinfLry Report on the 



Fivnndal Status, Present and Projected, hf Private mslitutions of Higher Lehmin^, 
Wa^hiQgt(in; wVssfi^iajLioi^bf Americaijfi^^^ 1970. 28 pp. 

^ Based on a.qUesdonpaire sent to 'all b|Jt^29 prilate American colleges and 
universides, lx|iisydeci)n^t summar/zes^e financial status of private, 4- 
year, accreditelpJ^nsut»d6ns of higher^l^ Working from a base year 

of 1958, figurtir^e presented thnough tl/e 1970-in'afcademic year/Tabular 
.surveys are presented for ^urch supfoort, and[ deficits, surpluses, and - 
indebtedriess foV categories of insdtudon/^/ 

400.JENNX, HXNS, and WYNN, G, RICHARD. 7vjf Gold^ Years: 
. of Income and Expenditures. Crd(vth arid Distribution^ i8 Private 
, Liberal A/ts Colleges,. 1960^1^68. Wboster, Ohio: CcJftege of WoQ;^r, 1970. 
217 pp, 
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.Jointly financed by the Ford \foundation'and the.Cpllege of Wooster, this 
survey updates and modifies the work" tiiat jforms the basis' for Th^Sixty , 
College Stud^ oJF the 1950s. Tfie Gobfen Years provides an historical overview 
of income and expendifure 48 institutions, and then describes, cross- 
secuohally, the emollnjent, inconfe, and expen|iiture patterns that evolved 

^from-196(]t tp 1358. Extensive tabular data illustrate die findings. ' 

'* ■ . ' • 

JUDY, RICHARD. W., and'LEVINE, JACK B. A New Tool for Educh^onal 
Admimstrators: Educational Efficiency Throu^ \Smul^H6n Analysis/ Toronto: 
Associatioa of Universities and Colleges in Canada, 1965. ED 017 145. 
44 pp. \ ; ' . ^ . 

A simulation model was cfevelqped at the University of Toronto to aid , 
institutional pli[nning for undergr^uites. Analyzed areks were enroll- 
iment, budgets, resource loading, and space requirements . Although tlie 
.model Was a uatversity, die simulation ^ppr<»ch i$ applicable tc^ the small 
college. Benefit* of this systeni include infornlation of proposed change^ 
in' system parameters. ^ /y 



402. KENDRICK, SOLOMON JOSEPH. "Ali kivesugation of Practices and 
Procedures Employed in the Preparation 6f the Annual Budget in Selected 
Private Cdlleges and Universities ?ii the United States." Ed.D. dissertation, 

^ American University, 1966^ Order Nd 6&-3396. 203 pp. ' 

This study endeavors (1) to4onnulate sound principles of budget prepara- 
ti^Mju (2) to identify current practices and . procedures, (3) to ascertain the 
* e^ent tliese cuiTent^)ractices were based upm Accepted principles bf budg- 
et preparation, and (4) ro ma^e wseful recdmrnfendatiotis for future evalua- 
fjojn and imnrovement of proc6dur<s.^d practices of preparation." Conclu- 
sions are: (1) the chief execudicS^fe responsible for the budget; (2). a 
majority of the collies do not have long-range budgets; (3) twp-diir^jr 
of the private institutions follow the budgetary calender; and (4) income 

' estimates are realistic. Budgets should be evaluatcdl in terms of the lonj;-. 
raftgjpgoals of die college, and contingency funds? rather than padde^J 
estimates, should £lia|acterize amounts budgeted. 

403. LESLIE, JOHN W. Focus on Understdnitirig arid Support: A Study in College 
Management. WashirJgtbn: American Goliege'^Pablic Relations Association, 
1969. 129 pp. ' . " , 

This' study of higher educational advancement; based on a national sui^e ^ 
analyzes salaries, evaluation techniques, organizational (structures, and 
planning procedures. Suggestions are offered for such managemejit 
techniques as personnel organization and cost accounting. Charts and 
. tables are included. ^ ^ 



404. LEVt JUUAN H;.'and VOI^ANGER, FRED IfottCTiis of- Giving to Hig/^er 
-^Edut^^on: An /^yas of Contributions arid. TfiaY Rda&on to Tax PoUiy. 
Washington: American Council on Education, 1968. ^ 031 128.194 pp. 

*L: ■ ■ vA ■ \ - ■ ■ 
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Based qn'a 1962-63 sample of 253 instiiudons. thi^studV analyzes ^ToRintary 
support for higher education and determines (1) Wlio gives, (2) who 
receives, (3) how mUch support* is givert, (4) the subject matter of such 
, gifts and the proportion of cash donat^, (5) amOjunts of donA* transaction 
• over and under $5,000, and (6) distrihoition ^of gifts mnong ^ariolis 
, - ^ categories of donors. ' / ' ' * 

^05. Managing Educational Endouments: Report qjf^ fhe Fend Fm^dationyUt 
The^Fefd Foundation, 1969. ED 032 832. life pp. ^ f n/ 

• Thir. report by the Advisory Committee on Endowment 'Management for 
the Ford Foundation concerns increasing the^perforiiiance p^tern of 



' endowment investments. The history and' the ten major pr?ncipl^s of 
endowment investing are Examined and spedfic suggestions dfTe^d to 
increase yield. The board 9E.trustees should accept t^e manigement of 
the^ endovvVnent. It. is. better to form an investnient Ttommittee separate 
from .the finance committee. Too. often colleges have a poor record on 
endo\?me?it returns*becau%e emphasis has been on avoiding losses. ^ 
• . . ■ . ■ * . ' . * • 

406. McCONNELL, James t.. "An InvestigaUpfi of .budgeting Procedures of 
Selected Catholic Colleges. arid Univer^tics." Ed.H. dissertation, Pennsyl- 
vania State^ University, 1967. Order No. 68-8723. 231 pp. V 

Financial bu^igeting in* Qatholic colleges differs from thiat of Qon -Catholic , 
colleges in three area's:' ( 1) contributed services, (2) arinugj proyin^iJl assess- 
ment, and (3) student aid-feligious scholarships. Recommendations are: 
keep records of j^ie budget, as well as actual expenditures, and allow for 
depredatilin. Institurion.s shopld consider Viident ifiembers of the control- 
liirg religious commimitv as recrular students and charge them tuition. 

40V.McFARLAJ*E,"WILUAM H. State Support for Private Higher ^ca&on. 
Adanta; Soudient- Regional Education Board, 1969. ED 036 265 /31 pp.* 

Interest in restructuring the state systems of hi^hef education ii wide-^ 
spread, with special focus on the role ef prfvate^coUeges and^universities.^ 
This r-eport considers the Issue from six j^erspectives: (1) conventional rela- 
^ tionsfiips between state aiid private sy^te(ns,*(2) existingj^ aind proposed types 
' of statf support, (3) basic arguments tor restructjiring, (4) major legal and 
political^issues, (5) current trends, Vnd*(6) niajor featQres in relation xs> * 
the southeril^egion. '* . •* • / ' 

/ ■ / ■ ^ ■ f/' " .. * " ■ 

408, McTEER, WILLIAM EDWARD. "A Crit^l An^sis ordurrent M 

iWEstimatiiiijf Instructional Siary' Costs ^in I^'^:Term Budgets for the 
Sflin Pilate CoUege.V PH.D. dissertation, U/Wversity of Missouri,^ 1969! 
Ord^p No. 70-8605: 3S6 i^^ > " v V * . • ^ 

This $tiidf proved its hypothe>>jis that loag-teirn^hstnicti^^ saliiry bydgets 
developed departnientally trom an costs are mc^e acqitrate than 

budgdts developed froni meUidds tha^brecUct aggieg^ sal^ costs for* 
the entire instructional prograrii, hpng^ierm budgets prepafe^n tfe€f ha$is ' 



of costs by. departments will be a more precise estimate of needs, facilitating 
the effjcient all6caiip;n of scarce .resources among the various departments. 

409* Neu} York State and Private Higher Education: Report of Vie sSele'ct Committee 
^ on the Future of Private 'andJUidependent Highe^Education in New York State, 
1968. Albany: New York State Education Dejbrtment, 1^68. ED b43-281. 

.145 pp; . ; " , , V > : • 

' The conditions, finan'fcial and' otherwise, of-New York State's private institui 

tions , of higher education ar^ examined; measures ^e recommended to 
' preserve the strength and- vitality of these instittitidnfs vvithoujt infripging. 

.on theip freedom. Rec<wnmendations:potnt to improving statewide plan-. 

ning and cck)rdinatipn ^nd limiting direct '^tatc aia^to private institutions. 

The condition^ for state support are suggested ^nd an aid program pro-i 
. posed. . *. ' 

410. P'NEILL, JUNE. Resource Use in Higher Educatipn: Trends in Output and 
Inputs, 1930-1967. Berkeley: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 

^ of Teaching, 197J. 109 pp. . , / 

Concerned with measuring the (^osts of higher education against the out- 
puts, this stiidy cojrfpiles Extensive data on real^ resource costs per unit 
of output in American higher educatien. It concentrates on student instruc- 
tional cost over the years. . • 

411. I^RDEN, ROBERT, ed.^4n Introduction to Program Planning, Budgeting, 
Und Evaluation for Colleges* and Universities, San^:Clara, Calif.: Office of 
Institutional Planning, 1970, 204 pp. \ ^ 

__Tre^iflng objective^, means, rationale^ evaluation,^ arrt^s»elf-study^ this work^ 

» ,covS's all a3{>e(!ts df program budgeting and provides exemplary tables. 

Particularly ui^fifl is ai delineation of the te"n essential steps in the program- 
l budgeting gvcle, flQwing from institutional objectives to evaluarion^;review; 

and reestabfi^hment of goals. i^Miography ^ . 

■» ■ • * • • . . -• • 

41;?. SMITH , LtSTERtS. The Allocation of Financial R^sourc^s in Higher Education^ 

Columbus: The Ohio State University, 1967. ED Q17^981. dCTppr^ 

The efficient use of tl^^ljnstihition's lirttited financial resources involves 
administrative dedsrbns that spfead across the spectrum of choice. This 
' wprk'ideritHies basic concepts for alloca|ing financial resources and defines 
the budget, its purposes,^ aiid processes, The system simulation model 
. approach to using the computer is discu^ed briefly. , 

413, Strengt^erun^ Private Hi^er Educa^nn in/fllinois: A Report an the Stnte's Role. 
\ . Springfield: Ilh^te^t^ G€nera\ Assembly, 1969. ED 028 745. '150 pp. 

'oThe Il(ino^ General Assembly appointed a coiptnission to study nonpublic 
. 'higher* cducatibrf in Illiiiois^anicl, to;^onsid|ir the role and needs of pnvate 
coUejg^s artd univmitie^/^ in which the state should 

aid th^se insdmUon&.-It cohcludedi that fi from public funds 

• ' ■■ . • . ^ \ • * 1 ■ . ' 
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. * ;is imperative 9 nd proposed sev^raJ methods for grantmg Hid. The commit- 
, ^ tee ah6 suggested that the Board of Higher Education in IlliciQis,administ#r 
the progrants. ' • ' .f . 

^ . ' ' ' . • ■ ' r : ^ ■ • - ;■ . 

Developmmt ^ .* ^ " ' / . • ' 

414. ALLEN, UDISON B., ed. Fuhdamenlqls of EducaHonar^md \ Raim^^^^ 
JWashingt)n: America h Alumni C;^^ • * 5. ' ,^ 

' ESsentianv a^handbobk for fund raismg |>y institutions', this manual |)rings 
'> together 26 papers . on the mechanics ac^i/^echd fund ' 

r^iising. Wide in scppe^ thp book (leals with inte^naUnd Vxternal organiza- 
' tions, developing strategy, solicitation methods, special appeal progiams, 
special constituencies, and annual fuods and cafytjtl caoipaigns. ' " 

415. BENNET,.JOHjfJ ^^IdentificatioriandQxmvq^onofJCqm Washing- 
ton: Americari Col/ege t*ublic Relations Association.* 1968. "ED O'^S 190 

' a pp. • , . • , > ■ 

Efftctiye fund raising for ^colleges and universities is a highly competitive 
undertaking that refjuiies a well-planned, constandy reevaluated prbgPanl 
^ with iifia^inative publicity. Ra<;;uky, students, arkkst^ff^re rapst important 
^ lo the effort because they largely determine whetVer an in^tu don gener- 
ates favorable or unfavorable publicity. To increase*, supporfan insdtutipo 
, must have well-conducted research prpgra;n.;a>ell^aibed staff, ^'nd 
a professional development officer. I * . 

4i6.6ERN. RAUL\^*Cap Program ^nagcmient Work o^i^Sm^li fiudem^ 
^ T^cA;i2^^5 6yun.e 1971); iQ-12: • -J \ ^ ' 

' 'yp^porta^^t/or to treated distincuveiigage..Fpr, 

^ diis^rposey-r^rnust have a unified and^rfll-coofdinat^d pubffiP-elationS * 
^ program. The experience of Robert Morris, College illustrates the pfoper 
process. ' ' ' * * ' . ' . - • ■ . " 

. ' ..; . ^ K * ■ • 

\^ 417.BRAMMER, LOWELL H. How to Impie^'enl Annual :GQn Sfmail 
Colleges PhiL^op^^D^ Paper presenti^d to die ahnu^l summer work- 

shops jpf the CouhciKfor the Axlvancenjent of jSmall Colleges: sinta Fe. 
. N. Mex.. 1968. F,D 024 123. 13^pg/ y \ - • — ' 

^ What ifthe process for eliciting anh^^ 

• , for small colleges? annual or capital campaigns ard.the most challeng- v. 

• ing^ a]l-embi-adrig. pervasive. 'and Vexbau«nng. programs 4h fuiul raising.^ \ 
^ Campaign success ahd its essendalWem^nts are defined. • ^ ' 

• ■ ; o . *^ ' ' J ■ \ ■ ■■ ' / . ^ 
4l8.CARNELL;PAUL*.F^d^a/5^ P^er presented • 

, ° • to ^the anijual summer workshops bf tfie Council ^r the AdvancemcrU ; • 
• GciUeg^^ 1958. ED 023 189^18 pp, ; % 

' " ^® developnneht and ^ope of fed^taily supported jgjK)^^ for higher 
education that relate to^the:prp(5lerrik^^ thc-smaii colleff^Mfe Reviewed. 
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X)iscussed in detail arfc^Title^IU of the Hi^K^r. Education Act of 1965 and 
. Pa^t E bf-<he Education Professions Deyejppnient Aiu The pajjer evaluates 
fragn^ent str^'|p[ths ai^d weaknesses of sffiall college proposals. 

-419. CA^L^ ER, H. M. rBig Mo^fey Recor* in a Small^College/%T^cM^fi^ 6 

yune 1971): 17rl9. ' ^ . * . . * / ■ ' 

• • - • . • i-. * . • • • « ' , 

. A computer records system -was !used for a capital oarap^gn at Randolph- » 

* Mac!b!h"Coll^|[e. Tl4e CQ|hputer maintained a record of'donor service^; ahd^; ' 
tf prggtnized, siAdWided, and classified, date bjksed on pledges and gif^s."T*he 

' 'Computer was found to he^f'dv superior <o manual recordkeeping;^ 

4^. Casebook qf lifstittitiovht Advancemerd Progr^m^ Washington: American Cql- . 
lege labile Retetions Association, 1970. ^74 pp, c , ' / 

^ Basically ayhai)dl?Gok of^uccessfuKprograms, this refereijce' source points 

* • up 143 ca^ studies of colleger that ha^|f succeeded in federal jelatior^s, 
' publicaiffpns, fun^ raising, 2{4umni relatio^i news arid infoiimation services, 

, and prograr|Fi rrianag^mcnt. Numerous smafl college programS^are cited^ ' 



42L CpR-^ELL, C. D. "Staffing the ,Smal^ College Develqpment Office." 



The^utJior reviews* the- pro^lenlii of, hiii'iing the, proper personnel in^'small 
^ ^ college^ public rjelations. He advoczues ! em|)loying women and building 
depth into the' staff. It is easier td* hide mistakes in a large, organization 
than, in the small \college where ever)c(^^ 

422. CRAMER, ROBERT, VEgHN. "financial Development in Higher JEducatibn ^ 
and the Effect of Related Variables. 7* Ph»D^ dissertation. University of Con- 
ne; dcut,-1966. Ordet Nq>67-4537. 178 jjp, ; 



■\ 



This stuctjj shows^Kpw the 55 n^ember^ of CASC were supported in 1966. 
The ccgrrjelatcfs are: j[l)\alutnQi giving and programs, (2) presidential effort, 
(3)%ource§ of gift support, (4) goveri>i|ig boards, (5) community support, ; 
(6) parentis (7) fouridauons, (8) deferred giving, (9) church support, (10) " 
friepd^j (llLaccrpdhation, (12) age bf ,ni$dtution&, (13) v^e of ' physical 
pi^ntehclo^enl» (14) nWinbersHipin professi^har^developmeptorg^ni^^-^ 
' ti6ns, (15) enrqllmeiit^ and (16) amount spentl in financial ^evejopmetcit. 
*A qu^yoniiaire and PeaVspn^s P^roduci-IWomeht Correlation Co'efficierit 
were used io the reieirch.V * . ' ' \ % ' «• 

425. DevelopmerU:; A Team Appraath. Wa^Vngton: Counjcil for the*/ diancemeiu 
Vof Small Colleges, 1970. 143 pp/ ; _ ^ . : 

This ^DnAp^endium ^oQipris^s papers presented at the iNh^ 
of the UniiM Sjtal-^ Offic^^^ EPDA IristitulSe^for ^h-Scrvce ' 

TxaiRing fbrA^niiuisi^ 

CoPege in ^^ugus't }d70. Tl^e?focus*is 6n the de^lopmenljne^;^^ 
. .institudbn^ in die 1970srAvi|ii numerops^^ 

explor^. Aiiiong^ the useful the Foundation8,\f 
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' by RichAnd. W. Wittprs;) 'iChurch Involveinent 0^1 the Develbpineht Pro- 
^gram," by Paul E; So^; and "Prospect Research and Cultivatibn."*bv G 
T. Smith, t ^ • • • ' ■ I . - 

•• * ' ' ■ ■■■■ . ■ ■ ■• / ■ 

■ 424. DET\fOLD. JOHN. "Sbtne Big Thinking for the Small C«llL and the 
. Big^ift.'M/»ia Mai^r 34 . (JanuaryM 967): 16t 1 8. • f 

Realizing tliat, in many linancial campaigns, S^.pt^rcent of thfei-rfnds raised 
come- from 2 percent 6f the donors. Detmold emphasizes th^ importance 
ot, givmg high priority to cultivating big donors. 



425.ifofY. GfibRGE. "Smgll-QoIIege public Relaiions and Development " 
. TecAmqwM .4 (March 1969): 18-21. " , 

-This o^rview.bf public relations offices suggest? that" a small college 
• development program can spend leass effort, on internal cbmraunication . 
and provj^e more flexibility in dealing with outside donors. Priorities for 
limited rcsoyrcei are a must: A development office should raise five times 
It? bullget in funds produced. • . * ' . 

■ ' \ . • • . ' . " 

426. Fund RaUing/or the S^^^ Papers presente(j at .the thirteenth annual 

. CASC workshop. Washington: Council for die Advancement of Small Col^ ^ 
. leges, 1968: ED 033 646! 37 pp, . ► . , ' ' ' 

.This workshop discussed: Solutions to^he fund-raising problems of small* 
. ^ ijnvatfe colleges. Areas^rickided were federal funds, alUmni, fo\indations, 
. ..<■ and corporate funds. TheTirst three papers deal witK the rblci of devglop- 
mentxiffices. the in^plicadons of I6ng-tang.e planning for the development 
F^ograjiJ, and die idePtification and cultivadon of consdtuencies. 

427. GUNN. THOMAS. "Rules for Playing Uie Sponsored Research Game 
—Guidehnes fpr Small College Grantsmanship.'''ro//f^e anrf Universtty Bust- ' 
.n«S 49 (July 1976); 24^28. J 

Since it is diFficult for small colleges to compete wUi^major ^niversjues 
for research and. special projects funded by government and private 
sources,' die smaU dolleg^ must cjearly delineate its.stratfegy for receiving 
sufh grants. Six gaideiin&5 for smalf college grantifianship are followed 
by an ou^llneof the dudes of a suggested -coordinator of sponsored research 
lik an injutudon. ' * „ \^ ^ 

428. ^ALi, MARY JO. and FRANK, ROBERT' E. Smtrces of Informatum on 
• Funds: An Annota^d BibUpgrapCy. G6rvaUis: Oregon State University. 1970* 

,96 pp. . . . ' • 



. This book contains an annotated list of^blic'^ons on funding sources 

.emphasizing Uipse that are fr<e. , ■ " . ~ . V ' 

1 ' " " "■ . . " 

Jf^^5' TownCpUegg Sustaining iund^'technumes 4^pfil 

• |969): 17-19. * • , 



The Vice f^esident forxlevel9pment and public relations at Hov/ard Payne 
' , College explains the structure of a fiighly srpcessful local annual giving 
cahipaign at'Brownwo6d, Texas, a lown, of 28,d00 people. 

•4S0: HELTON, HjERBERT N/ "Some Big Thinking for the SmalLCol- 
'/ lege — Confessions of ^ Development Director." Alma Mater 34 (January 
1 '1967): ra-2D. v 

An.overview of the'crncerns of a development officer or alumni secretary 
includes adyicp foi^planning a successful tenure in those- posts; The offi^^er 

• shoyld allow adequate lime Tor instructive reading and reflective thinking. 

'431. JOHNSTON, ^o/l. President Look^ ^ Devplopment." College and 
Umversityjmrnar^li^^ ' 

' The president of Defiance College delineates the quali|ties he views as essen* 
Cfal in a successful developmerix'man: conipatib^lity with the president and 
his purposes for the institution, loyalty, crecl^tiviiy,. integrity, coiirage, 
respect for scholarship, imagination and optimis^, adaptability, judgment, 
^^'coi]iprehensivetvie\v of the institijftion, tact and selflessness, good humor, 
^nd forthrightnoss. 

432vKETCHUM, DAyiD S. CQpital Campaign Programsi Papei* presented to the 
annual workshops of the Council for iiie Adv^cement of ^malK^oIle; 
Santa Fe,1Sl. M,e;c., 1%8. ED 023 192; 13 pp.' 

A well-conducted college capital program produces more money faste^ 
at less cost than any other fund-raising method. A capital program is orie 
'''of the b(fest public relations moves an institution ca]di\make; it indicates an 
^ institution's weaknesses, identffies its friends, and is ai necessary ingvejjii^l 
xn a successful long-range development prbgram. Continued flnancial suc- 
. . vsCess depefids on^ adequate f611ow-up of pledges and, more important, on 
' sincerely thanlung donors. 

■ ' - ■ ■ ' . ■ . » ■ .a' * 

433. LYNCH , ROBERT av "Markeuhg the^^Small College," College Management 

• 4 (September 1969); 56^8. • ^ . . 

^ Small colleges need to learn lessons fron the business world about their 
marketing techniques. Through the use of sound contemporary manage- 

• rtient techniques, fiscal salvauoh is available to colleges if the student body 
totals are maintained. Techniques include imaginative markedng and a 

'prpgraiii designed to capitalize oil a few outstanding creative features. 

;4S4. McANALLY, STANLEY. R., ed. The Case for Matcliing Gifts. Washington: 
American^umni Council, 1968. 19. pp. V 
Quesjtions about a matching gift program are thoroughly examined. 

435. McBETH, DAyiD./^Scmie BiglTbifll^S|i^^ College— Annual 
. ' Giving Promodon for Small-^GoUeges^/' i^Tma ^Ma^er 34 (January 1967): 21- 




Amorig principles to apply in building successfuF alumni gift progi^ms 
jS^ one that donors respond tej^t to personal , appeals by other ajumni. 
X McBeth also offers suggestions for^ reaching alii mhi who have pot Q^>n" 
/ tributecl to<he institution in previous yearls. ' , ^ 

436. MULLER, C^H. /i.ocaljScboflarships Tor. Small Colleges." Techniques 5" 
(November 197sP); 16-17/ . \ : ^ 

The director^ of development at Stratford College recounts the manner 
in which the institution communicates its importance to the comTnunity 
by establishing a scholarship program fund^^ by local corporations, 

437. SljrILLI NG, ROY B.. JR. ^*An Appraisal of the Significance of the Develop- 
'ment Function in the Advancement of Private Liberal Arts Colleges." Ph,D. 

^ dissertation, Indiana University, 1967. Order N6. 67-'15159./ IQl 'pp. ' 

This study includes three major findings: (1) private libjOTal arts colleges 
as a vwoje are beset by a crisis of identity; (2) in the a|SB«/e of distinctive 
institutional purposes, the development funcpori'has Jbe^r^-p^rfr '^med witl?- 
out benefit of ends toward which it coujid be direct^!;_(^)^'e development^ 
function is usually peribrm^d as an adjunct ^attr^r than an integral part 
of the academic progr^^m: If the function we^to become an integral part 
.of V the acadeniic program,' intenests would nOt be fractionalized at the 
' ) expense .of intitfgl^i^^ development funcBbn cblild also provide a 

new center of gravity for the divergent interests; otihe institution, as well 
as act ^ a cataly.^t for the recovery ^f purpose. ^ — ^^^^o-^-"""'''"'''^ 

438. smith), O WENDELL. "Small College Approach to Deferred Giving." 
r^c^i^e5 4 (March 1969): 22-24. - , ' " " 

^Six^rinciples of operation for small colleges establishing Estate planning 
and deferred giving Programs conqern staff organization, staff tfaining, 
materials used, program implementation, success achieved, and overalU 
evaluation. 

439. TH0M55|)N, HlicH LEE. ^Presidents of Liberal Arts Colleges and 
Federal ^ Aid, A Study of College. Administrative Financial Decision- 

. making." Ph.D. dissertation. Case Western Reserve University, 1969. Order 
^o. 70-499L 225 pp. /• 

This study of 31 college, presidents in Ohio explores th^ decisionmaking 
processes involyed hi considering^ federal aid to private liberal arts colleges. 
Most presidents are administration^ori^nted in arriving at their' financial 
decisions fegarding federal aid, and njost see federal fvjxjding as a desirable 
means to supplement financial income. 

440. TRULOVE, WILLIAM THOMAS, comp. Annotated bibliography on Private 
Financing of Higher Education. Eugene, Oregon: ERIC Clearinghouse on 
E^Elucational Administration, 1968. ED 024 157. 13 pp ' " 

Selected articles de^l with mdst aspects of voluntary private supjjort for 
higher education by foundations, business firms, alumni, and individuals. 



plus fund/aising by colleges api universities. The entries cover the period 
since I960 for books and dissertations, since 1963 for articles. 
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441. Ta;o Can Give as Easily as On^. WashingtprL^American Alumni Counci]|| 
1973.2 pp. • _ . . • . , 
Listed are, corporations with programs to match any. gift of an employee, 
to a cojiege of his choice. ^ 

442. URGO, LOUIS A., and CORCOftAN, ROBERT J. ^ ManwoZ/or Obtaining 

Foundation Grants. Boston: Robert J. Corcoran Co,, 1971. 14 pp. ' 

• • . ■ - • 

Sample letters suggest strategies to obtain foundation*support for campus^ 

•'^projects. * ^ 

443. ZIMMERMAN, ^FRANCIS. "Some Big Thinking for the Small Col- 
lege — Forty-Steps for Improving the Development/ Program." ///ma Mater 
34 yanuary 196;?): 22-24,- ' ; ^ 

Forty questions probe the development pro-am 6f any small institution. 
Ranging from the organization of the program to strategies for obuining 
corporate funds, tliese questions provide a usef *. evaluation checklist. 
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Long'Range Planning 



444. BOM N, JOHN. fmH^ttt^pml Loyig-Rahge Planning. Athens, Ga.: InstUute 
' (jf Higher Education, 49^9. 36 pp. ^ 

Concerned with the conceptualization and. execution of;.long-range j^lan- 
ning, this pamphlet lool/s at every aspect of plannirfg, f'-om evaluation to" 
reasons why plans fail, qblirtcites changes in the economy and government 
policy, as well as superficially defined objectives and failures to update 
the plans, in his list of external factors that contribute to failure. He also^ 
states seven basic^components in effective planning. 



445. BROOKS, GLENN E. The Long^ange Plan for Colorado College, Colorado 
• Springs. Cc'orado College, 196^ ED 046 36^ 56 pp.. . ^ 

The first of these three * reports to the Colbrajdo College faculty and 
administration deals with some of the technical features sof a! modular 
course plan. The second proposes a new academit program; including 
recommended calendar, teaching loads, ^nd student. courses. Nonacademic 
aspects of 'the plan, including, campus design, cultural, recreatibrtal, and 
athleji^ programs, residence* H^lls, and.ajdnninistration make up the third 
report. The report nxentions ways the plan c^n be put into Operation. 

>146. tASASCO, JUA^ A^ Planning Technujues for University Mar\agemenL 
Washington: Ameriean Council on Education, 1970. ED 041 188. 77 pp. 

Casa^cb reparts op- the progress made on many campusi^s in the Use of 
computers an^ systems analysis in academic ^dministratioi|r. Brief and non- 
technical desciiptions are.pr^»sentedi for administrators ahd planners who 
want to infqfm Aemselves about methods, tools, and approaches to solving 
institutional problems. Although it is oriented to the university, the report 
applies to the sipall campus. / . 

447. CHICKERING, ARTHUR W. "How Big Shoal^a College Be?" Li W 
Edu/oaiionb2 (October 1^6) :*281-92, , . . / 

This report on the effects of institutional size on student development 
rests on the thtory and the autlior!s observation, rather than on research 
findings. Chickering states that rolleges should be lai'ge enough to provide 
^ a variety of experiences arvJ small eiough to involye students^ ^ 

448. PANIELS, ELIZABETH. "A Preliminary Report on AlternatiYes." 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y,: Vassar ^College;, 1967, 94 pp. 

This report of the Committee on Now Dimensions cotisututes a long-range 
projecdon cff the direction Vassar College should take in i|s second hundred 
years of instituiional life. The raitge of topics includes a complete appraisal 
of undergraduate and postbaccalaur^te, education, the educadon of.men, 
and Vassals relation to the State^Uiiiversity ^f New York system. 
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449. DE7sJMA>J. WILLIAM FOSTEft. ^'Elmhurst: Developmental Study of a' 
Church -Related College," Ed.D, dissertation, Syracuse University, 1966. * 
Order N6. 67-7067, 768 pp, \ . 

The period lvS65-l965 servec^ ais background for an inslitutional self-siudy/ 
designed to offe^^suggesrions for institntional planning in the future. The 
study surveys the literature on the Am<q|fec^n church-ifelated follege, com- 
pares Elmhurst College with the pattern, and offers sugge,stion« fbr institu- 

f tional planning. There are vsuveral limitations: range priccludes any use 
of internal criticism of source's; conclusions based on subjective reasoning; 

I ' the bias of the investigator may have b^en. reflected as be >vas ah. officer 
at the college. - , * . . / 
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450. FINCHER, 'CAlCteRON. Planning in Higher Education, AjJaens, 
- Institute bf Higher Education, 1966. ED 012 690, 22 pp, * . 

Centralized planning and coordination enable institutions of high'er educa- 
tion to meet their responsibilities. Most efforts at centralized planning are 
predicated on two concepts: manpower h^ds'^and projectingi current 
tr'en A. Guidelines for improved educational planning include: (1) the use*^ 
*,'of specialized professional planner^s, (2) differentiation of planning and 
administration* (5) cautibus use of population trends, (4) provision of an 
' adequate planning staff* and (5) distinction between special and long-range 
planning. \ 

.451. HOROWITZ, HAROLD. Can the Behavioral Sciences Assist Planning? Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: Society for College and* University Planning, 1967, ED 018 
082. 15 pp. 

The relatironship between college planning and the behavioral sciences is 
explored Areas covered are: (1) campus site plan, (2) group attitudes and 
preferences, (3)s|?bce relationships, (4) flexibility and^obsoleaicence, and 
(5) campus polJfical environme^it. The possible contributions of behavioral 
scienjceare indicated, wi|h descriptions of special studies and sped|ic exam- 
ple, in the areas^of housing preferences, Science facility design, and study 
ilities. Some bibliographic niateria]lis provided. ^ / r 

452. HOWARD^ LAURENCE C. The developing College Program: A Study of title 
III Higher Education of i 965, Milwaukee: University of Wisconsin, 1967. 
ED 023 341. 471 pp. . ^ • / ' \ 

This study evaluates, 2 years of Tide III programs' for the U.S. Offijcie 
of Educadon. Extensive*appenclices offer detailed analysis of Title III 0ch 
grams and the strengths and weaknesses of participating institutions. 
^Included are a discussion of Negrb collegfes, a Suggested systems approach 
. to-cooperative program development, and pi;«files of distinguished Negro 
institdtiohs. The author sees the developing^colleges program as'essential 
ta upgrading higher education in the United States and to the movement 
toward universal access to higher education. 

•108 ■ ' . / ■ , . •' ■ - 



453. JONES, RUSSEL A. "Guidelines for a Ten- Year Master) Plan o^Finance 
for Sm^ll Private Liberal ,Ar is Colleges/ Ph.D. dissertation/ Ohio Stale 
University, 1968. Order No. 69-4911. ■216 pp. ' - ' \ 

Sixty-twb college presidents and fi&y-two business managers provided-data 
u*ed to structure a m6deJ college io apply guidelines aqd program budgei 
. principjes for a projected lO-year master plan of finance. Hecommenda- 
; tions 'wefe made, to facilitate economics and development: (1) instructors 
should engage in educational research, (2) administrators should beconi6 
educated in, business and fmancial management; and (3-) facilities'should' 
be shafed, classes limitedrand a comprehensive program of student services 
developed^ r ' . • 

454. KNORR. OWEN,, ed. long-Range PJ<^infin Higher Educgiori, Boulder, , 
Colo.: Western Interstate Commission for Hiffhei- Education, 1965 ED'' 
026 847. 136 pp. ; ^ • 

Comprising papers and discussron\ from the Sixth Annual Institute on 
College Self-Study for College and^University Administrators held at the 
^ University of California. Berkeley, in 1964. t}iis work touches on most vital 
topics in planning: design and ch^ge in higher educatioh, long-range 
fmancial planning, systems^ analysis, Tesourcbs, the institution and the .sys- 
tem, and planning in collieges and univeisities. 

TILDEN J., and LeMELLE, WIL^T J, The Black Colleges': 
A Strategy for Achieving Relevancy/ New York: Frederick A. Pr^eeer 1969 
. ED 037 489. 144 pp. ^ ' v w' 

This normative inquiry into a rational design Ci^ develop black higher 
edufcadon is also an analysis of the current flatus and potential for develop- 
ment of the black American community. T>pics discussed include educa- 
tional planning for th^ black community, for black-white relations and for 
pluralistic democracy. The recommendations are relevant for mainstream 
American colleges, particularly as they attempt to respond to the needs 
of black students. 

■■J , . ^' ' ' - ' 

456,KcPHERR.\Ni ARCHIE L. Project .Planning Guide, Explanation and 

Procedures, Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 1967 
; ED 022 335. 4^ pp. i ' . 

This guide wasd^veloped to assist administrators anij^lanners in justifying 
a proposed capital * outlay project. The project planning guide permits 
'planhing and evaluation of^relative need for ciifferent projects and provides 
a basis fdr agreenient on the scope of the project amoiig the direct adminis- 
tration, state department of education and state department ibf finance. . 
This dpcument provides complete instruictions, working definitions, pro- 
cessing pirocedi^res, and layouts for data collection forms necessary to dje 
preparation of aP project planning guide. , ' • 



4^1, New Students and New Places: Policies for the Future Gr&wth and Development 
'I of American Hi^er Education: fjew York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 197 1 . 158 

PP', • . ^; * * 

* This report presents the Carnegie Coipmission^s projections of enrollment 
in higlj^r i^iKatiomjo the year 2000. It makes policy recommendations 
for growth 6f institutions, maintaining diversity and innovation, need for 
, neW institutions, and'qncouraging'^more flexible patterns of participation 
J in higher ediication. . ' . , y 

t .. ■ • . ■ * 

458: P^LOLA, ERNEST G. et al. The Reluctant Planner: The Hole of Faculty in 
tnstitutidnal Planmng. Berkeley: Center for Reseafth and.peveloprhent in 
/ Higher Education, 1968 ED 025 212. 23 pp. , ' / 

I Current and 'suggested faculty participation in planning is compared with 
.dis^ssions qn observed similarities and differences. Data collected during 
a istudy or statewide planning at 81 liistitutions ^hovi t|iat (1) institutional 
planning has been accomplished through committee structures, (2) active 
involvement is* more evident if faculty, receive administrative encourage- 
/ * ment, and (3) faculty involvement would increase if current planning 
/ moved toward a rhore quaHtative,.goal-orienteid approach. Faculty should 
play a "reactor" rple in quantitative, planning, but an "initiator" role in 
qualitative planning for meaningful^olicy and practice in higher educa- 
tion. ' " ' * 

459. : , and^jPADGETT, WILLIAM. Planning for SelfRelid?tce. 

Bc^rkeley: iCenter for Research and Development in Higher Education, 

1^71. 117 pp. ^ , • 1 ; . 

■ ' . • - . \ - . r • ■ 

' Claiming that institutions rraust continually be involved in self-renewal, this^ 

monograph examines nilniiprous planning styles and their reladons to the 

' current crisis facii^ higher Mtication. The basis for^this^ study is an analysis 

of the planning process in 80 public and private insdtutidns, fropi which 

/ s^x are selected ror special actendon. Concrete implementadon is stressed, 

as well as planning preparation itself, v; 



• 460. PARDEE , ROEEBT, ed. 4n IhtroducHqn , to Program \Plannihg, Budgeting, 
and Evaliuuic/n for Colleges and UmversitieL Santa Ciaira, Calif.: Office of 
, I nstittiuopal. Planning, 1970. 204 pp. " . 

. Treating objectives, means» rationale, eva|uajtionr and i^elf-sm this work 
covers all aspects of program budygetiHg and includes^exem'plary taibles. 
Delineation of ten essential steps in the program | budgeting cycle and 
ranges from institutional qbjectives to evaluation^ review, and reestablish- 
. ment of goals. 

461. PETERSON, RICHARD E. The Crisis of Purpose: Definition and Usss qf 
InsHtutumal Goals. Washington; ERIC Clearinghoulse on Highef Education, 
1970. 18^p. A ' 

Every college nuist ch,art a, course for itseli^ by summarizing the rhetoric, 
concepts, research; and strategies of^ goal setting. Emphk^ goal 



determination with its two end products, identification and Establishment 
of priorities among goals. Ghal setting should be conducted iila democratic 
and participatory manner. Somehow measurabie program doals must be 
realized. A bibliography of more than 80 items is included. \ . ' 

462. PINNELL,: CHARLES, and WACHOLDER. MICHAEL. Lidelines for 
Planntng tn CotUges and Universes: Vol. 1, Planting System. Austin: Coor- 

. dmating Board of Texas University, 1968. Ill pp. \ 

A system for effective planning in higher education integrates rlanagement 
and program planning, physical plant planning, and |manciLl planning 
^ mtp a smgle process designed to support institutional maitadement and 
decisionmaking at all administfative levels. Conclusions are: (1) a good 
total planning system is ^e keystone of institutional in^nagcfxi jnt, (2) for 
sluccessful implemefitatioo, an admiifiisjrative position must be specifically 
created, (3) the planning pi-ocess should be suppqrteSljy quanti ative data, 
and (4) planning must be dynamic and dontinuin^. n, 

^ ' \ ' . ^ 

463. Planmng, Budgeting; and Accounting: Section /I of A CoUege Operating 'Manual. 
Washington:' National* Association of College and Uriiversity Business 
Officers, 1970. 149 pp. i' 

This compendium offers extensive diarts and suggestions for planning, 
budgeting, snd accounting based /i the systems analysis approach. It 
, should prove useful to' evaJuatingTiscal administration and essential to 
• entering R'long-rarige plannlr^cle. Many planningsubsystems aiid mod- 
ds are provided. ^"^V;,^ \ 

464. -SALMON,*RICTf ARD et al. A Computer Simulation U 
Colleges in Long-Range , Planmng. Kansas City, Mo. 
Institute, 1969. ED 032 013. S8 pp. -'t 

The final rejjort of the Kansas City Regional Cou ricil for. Higher Edjication 
disoisses methods and modes design, presenting fojir actual planning mod- 
els to illustrate how various institulions utilize the Higher Educational 
' Long-Range Planning Program in their planriing processes. With the HELP 
program, college and university offfcers r/iay construct a mathematical 
• model of ^p insti^on, simulate its behavidr over a 10-year period under 
^ the hypothesized conditions,.and arrive at policy decisions likely to achieve 
" desired objecuves within the anticipated resources. 

4fi5. SHULMAN, CAROL HERRNSTADT, and HARVEY, }AUIS. Financing 
Ht^er Education', College and University Planning. Washington: ERIC 
Clearinghouse on |ligher Education, 1971. ED 048 519 and ED 049.396. 
33 pp." ^ ' ' ■ 

Thte first^seleclioir surveys various suggestions for abetting the financial 
straits of many institutions, and pnesents an extensive annotated biblibg- 
^ raphy of sources. The second selo^tioh enphasizeS the advantages of Idng- 

rangeplannlng and presentycase studies of irtistitutional planning ^^a^^ an 
annotated bibliography. ■ ■ 



ding Tool to Assist 
[idwest Research 



466. '*Small GoUeges^Try Computer-Assisted Management Simulation. "'CV/^g^ 
and University Business 45 (September 1968): 63-64. . 
Management ^simulation models are presented at a seminar on plan ^ng. 
Afteir reviewing planning concepts and prqctices, representatives of 28 col- 
•leg(6s worked together on .hypodietical planning problems. " 

■* ■ . 

467. SMITH, ARDEN KERRY. "Factors Related to Survival and Progress in 
/ihe^Smaller Liberal Arts College.*' I|h.p. dissertation, Stanford Universitf, 

> 1969. Order No. 70-1^07. 164 pp. 

Eight member colleges of the Council for the Advancement^'^ Small Col- 
leges moved forward signififcandy in erudition, student enrollment, faculty 
* salaries, doctorates on the faculty, and building endowments. Five member 
colleges that retiiained stadc were compared to diese eight. Variables that 
did and did not^Jbpeat to discriminate between the more and less successful 
colleges wer^ isolated. The most imf^jortant variables were the control and 
mission of the college and jthe leadership ability of the presictent. 



468. SMITH, ROBERT G. College and University Planning, Report on a joint 
.study by Colgate University and American Foundation for Management 
Research. Hamilton, N.Y.^ Colgate University, 1969. ED 031 136. n^pp. 

In an effort to develop a new approach lo comprehensive college and 
university planning, a study was Undertaken that involved (1) iritensive 
invesugatibn otfilannittg-pFacdces, (2) a review of the available literature, 
' . (3) the observation of planning practices in business and industry, and 
(4) consultations with planning experts. This sttidy provides a coordinated^ 
approach Xo development of a practical, flexible, and feasible plan to serve 
as a* broad frame of reference for individual institutions. 



469. TICKTON, SIDNEY G. the Need for Planning at Private Colleges and 
^ .Universities. Washington: Association of American CoUegss, 1963. ED 035 
I 200.9pp. 

This research projecdoa is concerned with college planning for 1960-85. 
Five questions are discussed: What is the jpopulation projeeti^? VVhat is 
. *die;job oudook and its implications for trainthg? What are the implications 
for private school enrollments? What is the economic oudook? What^cloes 
all the above mean for the small liberal arts college? ' 'j 

fc . "■ 

47Q. UHL, NORMAN V. Identifying College Goals the Delphi Way, DurHam, N.C.: 
National La|^ratory for Higher Education, 1971. 7 pp. 

Based on* the re|>eated and Systematic sampling of opinions of adminis- 
' tr^t6rs> faculty, students, trustees, and other constituents of an institution, 
. the Delphi techmqu|g, seeks to overcome the problem of conjmumcation 
. in identifying and establishing institution^^ goals. The aim is fe^tg^^tify" 
the process of gosd setting and prevent any strong individual or ^up 
from inordinately influendng l&c process.^^ ^ / 



471,UMBECK, SH kRV Y 'g. Long;^ Range Planning and Its Implications for 
DevelopinenL Washington: Council for the Develompenl of Small Colleges, 
1968: ED 023 18 pp. 

Essenrial elements of effective devcJopmentar planning include (1) careful ^ 
inventory^.pf- re;sources', (2) clearfy staled institutional / objectives, (3) 
thorj)ugh understanding of -operaUons, (4) reahstic,drtiefaWe.<<f) unam-., 
bigubus philosophy of institutional Jm^nce, (6) sensitivity t!^ social, 
economic, technic:2l, and'educatiiDnal trends, and (7| continuous/ program* 
of institutional Ve^earch and^ffeappraisal. / I ' - ; 

472- VA'GCARO, L. C. aftd PETERSEN, R. Two Apf)jroach€s^to Pl^hrilngUa^ 
Small Colleges Can Afford and Large Ones Can Adapt." College! jaiiffi Univer- . 
sity business 45 (Novembet 1968): 38 pp. .<> jl . . 

Approaches to institutional research and planning include ^Appointment 
of a director,"" secretary, and research assistant; and establishment of a rep 
Vresentative faculty committee* or a committee with art execWive secretary 
jointly ri^sponsible to the president and the committee. The f^iiculty commit- 
tee approach brjngs more faculty myol^ement but inhibits rapid decision- 
making, The other, committee approach may oyerextei;^^ rfre reseacdh 
director. 



Physical FSicilities 

473. BRUBAKER, CHARLES WILLIAM. W}uiVs Happening to the^CampusrA 
Brief ftetnew of Many I^idividuaLs* Observations on How Physical Facilities for 
Higher EducdiiohAfe Changing in Response to New Needs, Chicai'ga: Perkins 
and Will, Archit^ts, 1968. ED 019 835. l3 pp. y 

Trends in campiufplanuing^re .surveyed in terms of .changing educational 
methods and social demandsf^Major topics 'covered are: (1) reevaluation ^ 
of the nature of learning, (2) the effect of technology, (3) the campus 
as a commuriity-cultural-education^ceriter, (4) the-colltgeand 'the urban 
crisis, ^d^(5) themultilocation colle^N^nd educatjjj^l buildinig systems. 

474, HICKMAN, WARREN L. "Campus Construction for Academic Survival: 
The Importance of die Curriculum in the College Building Program." 
Jmmal of Hi^er EducaHon 36 (June 1965): 322-30. 

Survival of a small college deperids on the ability to attract gpor\ students 
at a cuiuon pf abov^^3,000 a year for an U-mondi prograi ^ and on^ 
the efficiency of that program. All new. faciliues should reflect changes 
in the curriculum. Instructional faciliues must support large lectures and 
iiidependent study. Dormitories must serve instriicdotial needs, as well as 
function as living fadlides. > * ^ . 

475: Higher Education Facilities, Planning, and Management Manuals, Boulder, 

Colo.: Western iHterstate Comnrtissiorf for Higher EducatToh; 1971. ED 

061 621. 553 pp./ ' ■ / ' 

/■•/■' 
These ^en-^all-dllustrated manuals designed for the institutional u^er, 

* outline procedures for guidirtg tfiere^ntirc f^idlity pla^ The 

manuals cover such' fadlides as dassrooin and laboratory, office aiid 

, . research, acadeinic support,, general support, and systepiwide fadlides* 

\ pl'aniiing. The manual includes an extensive bibliography. 



4K.InfdryndtiQn Needs: For Planning Physical Facilities in*College^ and Univ^sities. 
New York: Educaticrfial Facilities laboratories, 1969. ED 037 977. 90 pp. 

Using ^ systems 'analvsis approach tdL resource allocadon, this handbook 
«^esses thp importance of adequate informati'on to eflident fgdlities plan- 
ning. A space manageipent concept, inciudmg full use of the computer 
in analyzing room spac^, is explained. Effective planning is^^^ emphasised. 

477. KpSKIV I^OBERT W. Smne Experiences uith Cmputer Applicatiom io Cfimpfj 
Ptonmng. •SeatUer tJfoversit)^ of Washington, 1968. ED^026 008. 15 pp. 

The devdopment of simulation ip to pit^vide adii^nist^tatively 
; * oriented plannibg tools for based on work at tfte Uftis^c^ 

? of Wa3hingt0^^^ cbniput^jr- 
oriented* rtod that afreet itaff and 

<^ f adlitic^ i^eqtiirementsv Applicadoii of the models to. othec colleges jdis- 



478. LEYDtN, RALPF[! C., ed. "Th^' Stephen? College IJdu^:? Plan.'* Stephen^ 

Wi;^olleg(e house rp?ahr b^^n in 1960 after fgcuhy . discussion 
'r of college t^am te2R^g^ntersiearnmg Ba(|.J^^^ in?.he residence Jfall. * 
l( seeifns ^effective ih (Jivi^iftjpJairge, gfoups inta Waller groups for more- 
io'terpe>st>hal, contact. The rfesidenc$4i;Jlthiis becomes a learning -center. 

479. MA'TTO)^, I^BERY f ..Computer Mqdeling in Camptus Design: Case JStudy 
aVLfuke University, Washington: American |nsUtute of Architects, 19fi7. ED 
018'967i^|^2 ppr / ' . ; . " • ^ ' ^ ' 
In a pil^f^udy conducted' to provide better information for campus plan- 

• ning. cpVnputer, programs were developed to analyse data collected frqm 
. student diaries. A^eas of concern include^(l)^time spent irfc.a specific activ- 
^ ity, (2) traffic activities and related variables, such as cost, and (3) projection 
pf. future campus acfiv,it5^space relationships and tht resulting implications 
of variott§ actions proposecjl by th^ olanners. ' . 

, ' ■ . .... . 

480. McGUFFEY- C. W. A Revi^^f Selected References Relating to- the Planning 
" of Hi^er Education F dcilu^ Tallahassee: Florida State tJniversity, 

Associated Con$Miiants io Edu'ciftion, 1967. ED 018 961. 100 pp\ 

' This e compilation reviews articles, books, and pa^ripKlets relative ta the 
^ planning of higher education facilities. Each review iridudes information- 
about the authbV-^ith a brief abstracpof the content. The references* con- 
cern (1) the priemation to educati<ifnai facilities pjiin^iing, (2) developing 
a mistei^ plan, far man expaftsi9n,^3) planning individual institutions? (4) 
plaitning technical^spe^ts, and (5) administering the plant^expahsion piio- 
*' gram: planning, financing, cost, a'nd economics. 



481. McINTIRE, GLENN R. '"Students Spend Senior Year^in the jawpr." Co/- 
' lege and UniiMty Bfisin^ss 39 (Jui^^ " t • ' 

. Seniors at Bowdoirt College live .in a new building designe^A wit^ suites 
' . for increased intellectual stimulation. There is;^ separate diniiig and meet- 
ing room/building used for seminars and guest lectures. ' ^ 

4«2.PHELj6n, PHILIP S. Cdnipus and Facilities PlAnnin^n Higher Education, 
the Pfoces^and Personnel^ An Annotated Bibliography, Albany: State JJnivQrsity 
of ^ev Yor,1^1968. pD^Q^^^^ ' ' ' \ - • 

Tliis annotated bilj)li6graphy on planniiig for higher edii(!ation isMimited 
JLO planning processes and personnel. It is' nor as concerned with specific 
^/f^ciUtie* as with" such issues asTaculty »and student 'Jjartidpation. Various 
^ yiewpKjints gire present ^ ' ^ — ^ 

/48S. SCHWEHk^ FREDERICK EducaHbiial PaciMes.^ Madisojir^Vis, : 

pembarEclif^ ^ 

Plaurinihg ed^^^ furtfction of the educationai objectives 

of'^e institujion. "^hfee^^^^ are; (1) a sun^ey 



of present fadlities, (2) a facilkies quaiity study; and (3) an Analysis sketch. 
Guides present cost per squar4e fopt for diTfefeniftypes of facilities. Sample 
forms foi . collecting facilities. data are inclj^cjed. ' , 

— .— — and SCHWEHR, 6. j'. Procedumjor Physical Facility anS 

' Utihiation Studies. Madjsdn: Wisconsin Coordinating Committed for Higher 
EducStibn, 1967. ED 017 157. ,131 ppV • , 

^ This nianual pil&sente a syr^tematic metlicicl for conducting studies on physi- 
\ cal facilities'ahd *eir utilization^as rdated to puBlic institution of higher 
education in Wisc^isin. Specific information on types of wpftehe^ts, and-r 
formats for collected and analyzed data are included. While manual 
" , isbased on a computerized method of analysis, the ^prpcedures may be 
easily converted to the manual analysis ^desirable for jhialler institutions. 

.485.SHOWALTER, kOBERT Pldmn^g afikiConstmc^on of €oHege and 
. -University Buildings, Muncie, Indiana: Ball State Teachers Colleee, 1965 
ED 025 911. 7 pp! . . , • , ' 

• The'resRonsibility of plaa^i^*g lies with the administrative official respbnsi- . 
ble fot construction, ppei^tion, and inaintenahce of the plant. Qiialipes 
^b^^ planning directors should possess.are enumerated, alor\g with spelttfic 
suggestions for more efficient planning and construction, of higher educa- 
thon facilities. Apnong the suggestions aVe: (1) architects should be given 
« a written program of reguirements, and^^) all supervis^^^^^ 
^ the [jhysiflalplam department ^ . , 

^^^^Suntey^MMod for Hi^er Education Facilities in Texas Colleger and Universities^ 
^Austin -Texas University, Office of Educational' Facilities Research; 1^67. ' 
ED 021 404. 124 pjj. ' . ' , . . V 

I^rocedures h^^ve bAen developed /or compfering forms to collect data ess^ir?" 
tial |o invenipry sfece arid to ifteasure its utilization among institutions 
^i^f higher ediicati6nj F ^ms a nd. survey mejhods arc included for (l)^build- 
^ ing Aialysis. (2> fooiy^alj^is, (3) resicfenual roogi. analysis, and j;4) space 
^ . utiliz^tiorf'study. ^ . s \, . ^ ' 

^ ^ ^ ' ^ . ■ \ / 

4S7. TAYLOR. ROGER. Report to fVil^on College: A, Program for Physical Plant ' 
- and Land D'evelopmrnt New York: Taylor/Lieberfeld. and Heldman 1967 
EI>.0|8 956. 230 pp. ^ ' . " „ 

To flevelbp a\physical plant program to ;vei?iedy"the present deficienc'J^s 
V of the.educauonal. faciUties at WHson Goli(ge, dnd simultaneously to 
' ^ ^ indicate the implicdtiohs of higher erirollmentjevds, a' j^nrring pTojecf 
using a consultant firm was instituted^Areas of hnvestigatipri include space 
re'quir^ents and finandal imjpfeatibn^'.. . ' ' / 

. ''■ ■•■. •.^ V. ■' ■ • ' . 

488. 7-0 Bmldorfjotio Build: A Report^on the Utilization and Plaiining of Instructional 
• , Facilities in 'Small Colleges. MeV York: fiducational Fa'cilfties Laborate)ries. 
1966. 38 pp.' " * X r * ° , . ' 




Complete with tablts and diagrams, thi'^ pamphlet explores every aspect 
i of platnning for physical exj an^ibn. Any Ismail college planning new build- 
ings should consult this^ummary. y 3 V •* ' - 

^ * , ' " ' \ ' ^ ; • ; ^ 

489. WIDDALL,- KENNETH R; Selected References Jar Planning Higher Education 
Facilitier.. Cplumbus» Ohio: Council for Edi^caticyial Facility Planners. 1968. 
ED 020 633. 401 pp. - ' I 'VV \ , 

; Thi$ compreherfeiye amiotated bibl^iograp% presents himTre|ous resources 
>for,. the? person seelung g0w^ andlpecific information on planning higher 
* educational facilities. Topic^rH^'orientatioa t^ educatifenal. facilities pian^ 
. ning, di^velopitig a master plan, pianuihg technical aspects, and administer- 
.ing plant expansion programs. ^^^^^^ , ' •* 

490/wiLLIAMS, FHli^lFGt'Cbrnptmiicatiovs in Catnpn^Pldnning. New Vork: 
; Buttenheim Publkhuig Corp., 1%^ ' 

\ *CQmgiunicaiticns should be improved b^tw^en educatqrs\ii^"a^chitects 
who are invblved in the development and i^iplemnentation of canipvis plan-; 
/ ning, A plea and a plan for improvements are made, fcampus plaltuiing 
A is defined ~as the synthesis of educational, fiscal, and physical- plariniitg^ 
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491. BULGIN, L. W. "Associated Christian Colleges Oregori — Cooperation' 
Among Three Small InsUiuuons,'' Liberal Education 52 '(December 1966): 
4'6&^9. ' . . V /I 
l^his article describes interinstitutional cooperadon among three independ- 

Jent, religiously oriented colleges: George Fox College, Newburg, Oregon; 
Cascade College, Porriand, Oregon; and Warner Pacific College, .Portland; 
Oregon. The initial emphasis was oil upgrading the academic program* 
by better utilizing 'staff and facilities and avoiding program duplication. 
One major- accomplishment has been the coordination of library holdings 
and services. Good communidationjs a necessity foi successful cooperation. 

492. BURNETT, HOWARD J.^.ed. Intennsdtutional CoopnaHon in Higher Educa- 
tion, Proceedings of the Conference on Interinstitutional Cooperation. 
Corning, N,Y,: College Center of the Finget Lakes, 1970. 126 pp. 

Th[s^eriQS of papers by higher ec|ucatioo4>ersonnel experienced in work- 
ing with consortia coneerns every aspect of consortium building and coop- 
eration. 6tiidelihe.s for organization, pn.*^am developing, financing and 
interinstitutiojial benefits are analyzed. The increase in educational oppor- 
tunity which could be, provided throu^^h cohsortia is ioimeasurable. 
Appendix A is a directory of collegiate l^evel cooperative centers. * 

493. CLARY, WILLIAM* W. The Clatenwnt Colleges: A History of the Develapment 
of the Claremqnt Group Plan. Pasadeo^, Calif.: Castel Press, 1970. 314 pp. 

The oldest 6xis^ng cpnsdrtiiun in the. UnUed"' States serves to illustrate 
the intricaqies^of consortium building, the type of . leadership demanded, 
. arid the potentiaLpCcQopejative devefopmei^t, as well as the internal ten- 
sions attendant orC^uch arrangements. * ' i 

494. Five College CSop^ation: Directionsfor the Future: Amherst: University of Mas- 
sachusetts Press, 1969. £I>034 4^1. 228 pp. 

•The. Five College Long-Range Planning Coinmittee, representing the 
University^ of Massachusetts, Smith, .Hampshire, Amherst, and Mount 
Holyoke, reviews cooperative arrangements and projected future direc- 
tions. Such topics as student-course interchange, the 4-1-4 calendar, com- 
munity relations, and injtercollege cooperative -governance are explored 
a$ they relate to the toopferative program of these institutions, Recpmmen- 
/ datioris range from general suggesjionis to detailed proposals fdr operation. 

495. JONES, LEWIS. **A Consortium foY Institutional Research.'' Research in 
Education m (qc^^ '^^^^^ 

Scientific self-study 'may enable seven Negro colleges to meet realistically 
th^ challenges presented by developments in civil rights and education. 

^ ! / 119 

' : ■ ' -I * ■ . . ■ ■.. ■ ■ ; - 



496. KELLS, H. R. and STEWART. CLIFFORD T. **The Conference on the 
Cluster College Concept — A Summary of the Working Sessions." ymmj^/ 
of Higher Education 3ef(October 1967): 359-63. : ' 

In 1961, the ©laremont Colleges, America's pioneer project in cluster 
education, hosted the Conferetice on the Cluster College Cioncept. Cluster 
education has economic and coeducational advari cages » reduces problems 
of isolation, and adds greater chances for innovation and experimentation.^ 
Much more rese^ch is needed in the areas of cost, faculty and student 
opinion, the effects of various kinds of clusters on students, organised 
patterns, and the success of the units. " 

497. LADY, ROY ANDREW. "A Case Study of the Foundation for Independent 
Colleges, Inc., of Pennsylvania. An Exammationof the Attitudes and Opin- 
ions of Member Presidents toward this Organization." Ed.D. dissertation, 
Pennsylvania Slate Univ^sity, W67. Order No. 68-8715. 322 pp. 

Thisftudy, conducted at 35 colleges in Pennsylvania, details the history 
of the FIG and questions member presidents about their attitudes in four 
major areas: methods of solicitation, present practices, education and train- 
ing, and future trends. It also analyzes sources of annual operatihg income: 
alumni and endowment rank at the top, while FIC and parents rank last. 
Data were compiled from questionnaires, minutes of annual and executive 
meetings, fmahcial statenients„ scrapbooks, correspondericCt annual- 
gjeports, and office files. 

498. .MELVILLE, GEORGE L. Academic Decision Making: ^The Consortium of Knox, 
\ Franklin, and 'Monmouth Colleges, vols. 1,2. Galesburg, 111.: Knox College, 
. 1970. ED 050 705. 1125 pp. 

Three institutions undertook 40 research and academic development proj- 
ects through the development and coordination of research capfeibility with 
data processing. Ampng the topics analyzed are attrition patterns, pass-fail 
systems* study habits in the 3-3 calendar, long-range planning models, 
and computer orientation in enrpllment. Of 25 seed grants^ two developed 
into major funded research projects. This report describes the accomplish- 
ments possible with a consortium of colleges. 

499. MOORE. RAYMOND S. Consortia in American Higher Educatidn: 1965-1966. 
Washington: fiepartmerit of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1968. 55 pp. 

In a narrative and interpretive style, Moore details the history of and 
; -rationale for consortia; basic facts aqd figures for 1^017 consortia, andv 
^suggestions for future research and evaluations*' of present and discon- 
tinued consortia. One^s^fifth of the existing consortia receive federal sup- 
port, ^nd two-fifths of the 203 consortia planned in 1968 anticipated 
federal support. 

" - . • ^ ■' ■ ' 

500. A Guide to Higher Education Consortia: 1965-1966, 

Washington: Departm^ent of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1967. 175 
pp: 



This guide, comprising descriptive tables, is b^s^^d on questionnaires sent 
to 1,577 institutioHs. The first set of tables alphabetically lists the institutSons > 
in the study universe indicating four institutional characteristics, six (Hher.l 
factors', and seventeen areas of institutional participation. Thb second set* 
of tables is organized by consortia, wi^ 1,296 consortia listed by code 
TiumWr, years of membership, 17 areas of pr.rticipatign^ and 19 organiza- 
tional characteristics. - . 

501 •PATTERSON, LEWIS D. Consortia in Amenain Higher tlducation. ^Repovi 
. No. 7. Washington: ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education, 1970. ED 
043 800. 21 pp. ^ . 
''An essay on the growth of consortia Vaises some of the problems incidental 
to interinstitutioifal cooperation and offers an extensively annotated bib- 
liography of 52 selected entries on the consortia .movement. Patterson calls 
for belter evaluation of successes and failuies of consortia and of cost 
analysis benefits achieved for resources invested in interinstitutiopal ar- 
rangement^. He vi'^arns against too much bureaucracy,^ 

502. SAGAN, EDGAR LEONARD. * A Network Model fbr Planning and Estab- 
lishing Higher Educational Consortia.'* Ph.li? dissertation, Ohio State 
University, 1969: Order No. 70-6870. ^378 pp. 

Establishment procedures are examined for five consortt: Ceptral Spates , 
Pollege Association, Evanstonl Illinois; Dayton-Miamf Valtey Consortium, ; 
Dayton, Ohio; FiVe Colleges, inc., Amherst, Massachusetts; Great/Lakes 
College Association, DefVoit, Michigan; anti Union for Research and ' 
Experiijientation in Higher Education, Yellow^rings, Ohio. Ba^c plan- 
ning elements are idenufied; inilial plannirig acuvides incorporated into a 
precedence diagram. , and the network reviewed by three specialists in 
iidministration. A n>odel for a consortium is presented; 

503. TRENDLER, carl ALAN, 'Interinstitutional Cooperation for Academic 
Development Among Small Church-Related Liberal Arts Colleges." Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of Indiana, 1967! Order^..No. 63-4756. J37 pp.. , 

Focusing on the/Central States College* Associavon, this study interprets' 
the nature of and rationale for jnterinstitutional-\boperadon and assesses 
the academic dcj'elopment associated with d cOllegMronsordum for church- 
related liberal arts college^ The conclusion ^is that interinstttutional cbop- 
erauon is one way in which a small college can interact with its environment 
and join with'similar organizations for mutual advantage. ^ - 
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